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The above picture is one of five Sra Belting 3-ply Reliance main drive belts each of which is 

72 inches wide, in five mills in one plant of a large cement mill. These belts were installed in 

1904 and in the opinion of their superintendent are in good condition today with. years of service 

ahead of them. So far they have lasted 21 years. In the cement industry one out of every two 
plants in the United States are extensive users of Chicago Belt Belting belts. 


The belting used by 
“BIG BUSINESS” 


HE largest manufacturing institutions in most every industry are 
buying a much better-than-average type of leather belting. They 
are securing belting that is at least 25% better than the best belting 
of 10 to 20 years ago. The belting they use is not only better in 

most every way. it lasts longer and saves power and money. 
-hig business” is Chicago Belting leather 
fasted method —which method is believed 
(belting to be the most notable advance- 

“ther belting. 


this advanced and economical type of 
belt user upon request. It may mean a 
your belt purchases and also will give you 


(Upper Picture) Chicago Belting Sea Lion belts on wet . : Ans § 
a marked increase in the efficiency of your belt transmission. 


end of a paper machine in one of the big paper mills. In 
the pulp and paper industry where production is all impor- 
tant, Chicago Belting belts are used extensively. 

(Lower Picture) This is a picture of the interesting Mor- Ceo 4 — ig 


gan Drive in the steel industry. The four big belts going 


over one pulley are all Chicago Belting Reliance brand , Manuhacture wal Leathe r Belt ing 
3-ply belts. Most of the large manufacturers of steel in the Nortl GREEN STREET 
United States are regular users of Chicago Belting belts. CHICAGO. USA 
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(Departmental Storage— 
ippleton Mills, Lowell, Mass. 


The Appleton Mills, established in 1825, have 
25 of our Fig. 172 oil storage outfits. 


The 10-gallon size, shown in the illustration 
above, is an ideal unit for departmental stor- 
age, because it is big enough to handle the job 
easily and without frequent refillings, and on 
the other hand, can be easily moved for clean- 
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ing, painting or other uses. 
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This particular Bowser unit eliminates all oil 
waste, keeps lints out of the oil and prevents 
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ap ee * 


unsightly and dangerous conditions near the 


storage outfits. 


=a 


These tanks are the most economical oil stor- 
age units money can buy. We recommend 
them, guarantee them and can install them 


from stock, if you reguire prompt service. 


S.F.BOWSER & COMPANY, Inc. 


Dependable Pumps and Tanks 
FORT WAYNE, INDIANA, U.S.A. 


Fig. 172 
Eliminates waste and fire hazard. 


Sales and Service Representatives All Over The World 
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Aqua Ammonia 


for 


Textile Processing 


In line with our increasing production and to better serve the 
trade, we are steadily expanding our distributing facilities on 
Aqua Ammonia. 


Warehouse stocks are now established at the following points: 


Philadelphia Charlotte 
Providence Chattanooga 
Newark, N. J. New Orleans 
Buffalo Baltimore 

St. Louis Fairmont, W. Va. 


As rapidly as the growing volume of business warrants, new 
stocks will be added at other distributing centers. Mathieson 
Aqua Ammonia, 26°, is furnished in standard 110 gallon drums 
and is a synthetic product of exceptional purity. 


We solicit inquiries from all textile consumers and are prepared 
to meet the demands of the trade in every possible way. Write us 
fully of your Aqua Ammonia requirements and we will be glad to 
give quotations and full information regarding our product. 


Tc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yc 


25 WEST 43° STREET NEW YORK CITY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
PROVIDENCE , CHARLOTTE 


Jip atey Gotauetetustt ac Dp) 
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With the Publishers — 


The Pearl and the Textile Men 


There would be no pearls, the scientists tell us, if the oyster or clam 
were never irritated. A grain of sand, or some other irritating substance 
lodges in the opened shell and in defense the mollusk secrets around if 
the substance which in time makes the valuable gem. 


Neither would there be any good operating plans described in COTTON 
if irritating situations did not arise in textile mills. This may be only 
another way of repeating the proverb that “necessity is the mother of in- 
vention,” which only serves to emphasize the fact that there is always some 
sort of a necessity facing most mill superintendents. That is a condition 
which cannot be escaped for this is an age of progress, and progress is, as 
Havelock Ellis, the philosopher and psychologist said, “the exchange of 
one nuisance for another nuisance.” Cotton mills can hardly stand still 
successfully—they either go forward or backward. ‘Things change too 
rapidly these days for suspended motion. 

COTTON does not claim that the information which it offers in each 
issue—as recent as it is, and as valuable as it is—-will settle all mill prob 
lems. 

“Nothing is going to be settled in the sense in which things were once 
supposed to be settled, for the simple reason that knowledge will probably 
continue to increase and will inevitably alter the world with which we 
have to make terms,” said James Harvey Robinson, in his “The Mind in 
the Making.” 

Think how much more rapidly ideas spread in these days. This spread 
is due to the automobile, the movies, the radio, newspaper syndicates, more 
everready pencils, fountain pens and portable typewriters. And anything 
that changes the habits of the American people eventually affects the in- 
dustries that turn out the things people use. For example, think how thx 
bathing suit market has multiplied. 

In view of these constantly changing conditions, the work of COTTON 
in telling textile men the latest developments in the industry becomes mort 
important. We are not so much occupied with recording the habits that 
call for different methods of production and changing volumes, as we art 
in showing exactly how mills are operating under the newest conditions. 

Some new idea becomes national overnight, almost, and soon there is 
a change in the work which the textile mill must do—the irritation has 
set in that will produce a good plan from some place in the field. 

This fact that nothing is going to be settled in the old sense is fully 
recognized by the manufacturers of equipment and supplies. These busi- 
ness concerns realize that with all the facilities for the dissemination of 
increasing knowledge, there is no better medium than the advertising 
pages of COTTON for reaching the men who must make such changes in 
the textile world. They use these pages to tell what their products hav: 
done and will do for the mill that faces a difficult situation. 

The publishers of COTTON and its advertisers realize the need for 
constant application to the problems of textile mills. As an editorial 
writer in Colliers remarked: “Work will never again be done on the old 
small scale. The world has drawn together, and the needs and products 
of mankind now meet across oceans and throughout whole continents. 
The things we do at bench or desk are part of the unseen activities of 
workers like ourselves on the other side of the earth.” 
































James A. Chapman, Jr., 
Vice-President and Superintendent 
Inman Mills, Inman, S. C. 

Past President, Southern Textile Association 

















“I think it would be impossible for me to keep up without 
reading COTTON, as I receive great benefit from both the 


articles and advertisements which appear in it. I encourage 


all my key-men to read COTTON as I think it is time well 
spent.” 





























February, Nineteen-T wenty-Five 


Our Trade With Other Lands. 


Henceforth the foreign trade factor will be a most 
important one affecting American business as a whole, 
as it has been practically since the beginning of the World 
War. The factor no longer bears pertinently on only those 
branches of industry and trade directly concerned but upon 
nearly all. The speeding up of American industry to the 
point where normal operations result in a large net sur- 
plus production, changes made by the war in world finances 
and trade, our growing dependence on foreign lands for 
many essential raw products and perhaps a lessening de- 
pendence of others on us for raw products 
insofar as the deep 


all accentuate 
the importance of the factor. Yet 
economic phases of the factor go we still are babes in the 
wood in despite of the unusual experience we have had with 
it during the last ten years. 
We still maintain the big “favorable” trade balance 
which used to give us so much pride for but little reason. 
For the balance only offset what we owed or spent mostly 
for pleasure abroad; it was more in the nature of a tribute 
paid than a profit earned. The trade balance in our favor 
for 1924 was around a billion dollars, proportionately about 
the same as before the World War; that is, our excess 
of exports over imports was in about the same ratio as of 
old. 
than before the war. 
000,000, an increase of 115 per cent compared with the 


Both exports and imports were considerably greate: 
The first amounted to around $4,600,- 
pre-war average. Imports amounted to about $3,575,000,- 
OOU,. 


Exports increased ahout 12 per cent over 1923 and 
imports fell off about 5 per cent. 

When foreign trade is calculated in money terms the 
results can be.misleading because of the changed value of 
1924 


over the 


In terms of volume our exports in repre- 


currency. 


only eent 


shows a 


increase of about 22 per 


This 


population and higher than was 


sented an 


pre-war average. rate of increase greate 


than that of formerly 
the rule. 
Little of the “favorable” balance now goes for what we 


Our investments in other lands now exceed 
this 


still are of considerable size. 


owe abroad. 


those of foreigners in country, although the latter 


Contrary to the popular no- 


[ nited 


4] 
} 


tion foreigners have made large investments in the 
States even since the war. 

In some part, the balance was covered by importations 
of gold, amounting in 1924 to about $280,000,000—but we 


already had far more gold, around one-half of the entir 
world’s supply, than we had any use for. 
taken 


American travelers 


Other portions 


I 


were eare of by expenditures, much nereased, ot 


abroad and by the remittances of im- 


migrants. The largest portion was covered, and to spare 


by American investments abroad, amounting to a billion 


dollars or more. These investments now aggregate around 


$8,000,000,000 not including war debts owed by other eoun- 


to the Government. of a 


tries They entail the collection 


half billion dollars or more a year in interest and dividends 


rhis, together, with a large proportion of our “favorable 


] 


trade balance must be taken in goods 


trade bal 


Whether we can 
even whet! maintained 


by n mean ert , I problem will 


ance, or 
definitely, is 
eollect on 


accentuated when 


the war debts Govern! 
An export trade beyond any we 
the war seems, however, to be essential 


And tl 


necessity of b lying conside rably 


tle economy in the future. 


though we do not buy so much a 


ance “unfavorable” to us. 


The readjustments 
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reaching as those which 


nas produced. Our to 
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four succeeding ones being raw silk, coffee, crude rubber 
and furs. 

Of our 25 leading exports only four fell, in 1924, be- 
low the pre-war figures. These were raw cotton, kerosene, 
lumber and refined petroleum. 

While there was a gain in foreign trade throughout the 
world, the United States alone of large countries did more 
business outside of its own territory, in 1924, than was 
transacted on the average during the war. 

“International trade,” says Secretary Hoover of the 
United States Department of Commerce, “shows a larger 
movement of commodities during the last year than at any 
time since before the war. But international exchange of 
goods, measured in quantities, is probably 10 to 12 per 
cent below pre-war, although the United States is unique 
among the large combatant nations in having recovered its 
foreign trade to a point 15 to 20 per cent above pre-war 
on a quantity basis.” 

The fact that European countries made gains last year 
while we sustained our position shows that world recovery 
wil] not necessarily cause the foreign trade of the United 
States to recede. 

Our foreign trade still flows substantially in the same 
followed by it Last 
Great Britain customer, with 


Nearly 


every country dealt with bought more from us than during 


directions prior to the war. year 


continued to. be our best 


Canada next, Germany third and France fourth. 


the year before. 

Now comprising a factor that, more readily than ever 
before, can determine our domestie prosperity, foreign 
trade deserves close study by those who do not as well as 


by those who share in it. 


Doubtful Gifts to the States. 


An investigator has figured out that there is now paid 
directly to the various States approximately $145,000,000 
a year of United States Treasury funds. These technical- 
ly are gifts, subsidies, or donations for various purposes, 
most of them being primarily excellent—publie roads, edu- 
eation of special sorts, and such things as the administra- 
tion of the Federal infancy and maternity act. 

Mest of it is given on the “fifty-fifty” basis, that is, 
it is contingent on the States or local communities putting 
up at least as much for the same purposes, it all being 
expended more or less under Federal supervision. 

Meny people think the money thus “given” the States 
by the Federal Government is of the nature of “something 
for nothing.” And from one point of view a good case 
For the Statess do 


not receive in proportion to their direct payments of Fed- 


can be made out for this conviction. 
eral taxes but, rather, in ratio to population and other 
things. Alabama, for example, gets back in direct cash 
17.40 per cent of what the people of that State pay the 
New 
Thus it may be made 
States 


Government in the form of internal revenue taxes. 
York gets back less than 1 per cent. 
that Alabama 
profit, via the Federal 


York and the four or five other of the wealthier States. 


to appear and a majority of the 


Treasury, at the expense of New 

This, however, is more apparent than real; for Alabama, 
as an example, pays in the end a good portion of the taxes 
collected by the Federal Government in New York—pays 


thera when its people buy goods or otherwise do business 
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with New Yorkers. 
Even if it were true that the poorer States could prey 
on the rich ones in this manner, the flame still would not 


be worth the candle. For there is involved in the procedure 


certain principles far beyond any values that can be stated 


in money. 

No one would be in favor of letting the Federal Gov- 
ernment hand these “gifts” to the States without strings 
of any kind upon them. There must be some measure of 
supervision over them from Washington, which means that 
for every mess of pottage thus received some portion of 
the invaluable birthrights of the States and other local 
government is given in return. 

Of course many of the ends served by these “fifty-fifty” 
appropriations to the States by Congress are in them- 
selves good and there is some virtue in the theory of Fed- 
eral “stimulation.” 

But there isn’t a State in the Union that shouldn’t be 
too proud to go to Washington a-begging for funds for 
anything which it should’ do for itself—and there is none 
not able to do whatever reasonably needs to be done in the 
realm of its own exclusive affairs. 

The principle in question is involved most pertinently 
in the so-called National Education Bill behind 


mighty propaganda has been operating for several years 


which a 
and will continue to operate. It would go further and in 
more delicate directions than any of the similar ventures 
that And 


poor schools, low pay for teachers 


function now. for it the arguments—illiteracy, 
-are more appealing 
than for any other. Hence, though arguments against the 
proposal likewise are more compelling than against any of 
those that now funetion, it is a venture which every de- 
votee of sound principle should watch with care. When- 
ever the Federal Government “gives” funds to the States 
on any score. it is well to violate the old rule and look the 
“oift horse’ not only in the mouth but all over. If it 
is remembered always that 


lected from the people of the States, it will be easier to 


these funds must first be col- 


look upon the process with suspicion. 

Announcement has been made that the spring meeting 
of the Textile Operating Executives of Georgia will be held 
in Atlanta, at the new Henry Grady Hotel on Peachtree 
Street, on Wednesday, March 18th. 
together the superintendents and overseers of the Georgia 


The meeting brings 


mills, with these executives from mills in neighboring states 
as guests. 

The subjects of carding and spinning will be discussed 
by the men at this meeting, a questionnaire containing per- 
tinent and current questions on these departments has been 
submitted to the Georgia men for their opinions. These 
questions will form the basis for the discussions on March 
18th. 

The 
morning will be devoted to carding, and the afternoon to 
“Dutch” 


meeting will be composed of two sessions: the 


spinning subjects. A luncheon served between 


the sessions will be livened up by musical and other en- 
tertainment. 

William W. Arnold, Jr., of Manchester, Ga., is general. 
chairman of the organization, and will preside at the con- 
George A. Franklin, of Augusta, Ga., will conduct 
Dennis, 


vention. 


the morning discussion on carding, and Frank 


of LaFayette, Ga., will be in charge of the afternoon con- 


sideration of spinning problems. 
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Cotton Cloth Calculations 


BY ARTHUR 


H. DICK 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED BY THE AUTHOR. ) 


Cloth Counts. 

The counts of a cotton cloth are designated by the sley, 
which is the number of warp ends to the inch, and by the 
pick, which is the number of picks of filling to the inch. 
Thus, a well known brand of sheeting is 84 sley and 80 
picks, and when referring to this particular cloth, it 1s 
written 84 x 80, which means that there are 84 ends and 80 
It should be noted that the sley is always 


given first, followed by a multiplication sign and the pick. 


picks to the inch. 


The remaining particulars that are given when referring 
to a cloth are the width in inches, the warp counts, the fill- 
ing counts, and the yards per pound. In the cloth referred 


to above the width is 36 inches, the warp counts are 30s 


cotton, the filling counts are 28s cotton, and there are 4.25 
yards to the pound. When all these particulars are used 
collectively they are known as the organization of the cloth 
and are written: 84 x 80, 36 inch, 30s warp, 28s filling, 
4.25 vards. 
Warp Calculations. 

Contraction or Take-Up During Weaving. When weav- 
ing, all cloths contract both in length and in width to a 
certain extent. In some eloths the contraction is greater 
than it is in other cloths, but no matter how great the con- 
traction is it must be considered when making calculations 
The contraction is due largely to the 


In ad- 


dition to this, the sley, pick, weave, and the counts of the 


for warp and filling. 
interlacing of the warp and filling during weaving. 


warp and the filling affect the amount of contraction in the 
cloth. No rule can be given for finding the amount, or per 
cent, of contraction that will apply to all cloths because 
it 


of the different weaves and counts used. However, it is 


generally known that the greater the interlacings the great- 


er the contraction. To illustrate this point the sketches in 
Fig. 1 are given, the large, black dots representing the 


picks, and the curved, horizontal line representing a warp 


BQBIRPE GEE 


end. 


<2 2 8 te 0 et TT 
(6) 


fig /: 


Referring to Fig. 1, (a) shows the interlacing of a warp end 


in a plain weave, while (b) shows the interlacing of a 
warp end in a twill weave. It is readily seen that the con- 
traction of the yarn in (a) is greater than that of the varn 


in (b). 


Finding the Percentage of 
od by which an accurate peree 


the length or width, of the 


4 
of eloth of a known len 


warp end and one pick of 

ire the warp end and 

separately, along a rule and 

should be taken when doing this, 

will give a too high percentags 
To find the percentage of var) 

leneth of the piece of clot! 


the leneth of the warp en 


«loth. Then, divide this res 
will be the percentage of wat 
To find the percentag 
the width of the piece of clotl 

tween the length of the 

cloth. Then, divid 

will be the percentage o 
Example. <A warp end and ¢ 

from a piece of I 

warp end meas 

ures 11.5 inches, 

ng contraction ? 


10 


6.66 


rom these eal 
the warp is 10 per cent 
and that each pick 
the width of the eloth. 
Finding the Number ¢ 
the number of warp ends 
width are known: 
Multiply the sley by 
number of selvage 
Exam pli How 
of 84 sley, 36 
S4 
th 
number of ends 
the warp are known: 


Multiply the number of 
ply 


either 


Ke a piece 


one 


m 
4 


») meas- 
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of patterns in the warp and to this result add the number 
of selvage ends. 

A cotton gingham contains 30 warp patterns 
How many warp ends 
are there in the cloth, if there are 12 selvage ends on each 
side? 


Example. 
and each pattern contains 70 ends. 


70 < 30 2,100 + 24 2,124 ends. 


Finding Lengths. 

To find the length of warp required to weave a certain 
length of cloth when the percentage of warp contraction 
is known: 

Multiply the length of the elotk by 100 per cent plus 
the percentage of warp contraction. 

Example. What length of warp is required to weave a 
piece of cloth 150 yards long if the warp contraction is 
12 per cent? 
150 & 1.12: 
the cloth. 

To find the number of yards of warp yarn in a piece 


168 yards, or the length of one warp end in 


of cloth when the sley, width, length, and percentage of 
warp contraction are known: 

First find the length of warp required to weave the 
cloth, then multiply this result by the sley times the width. 
A piece of cloth 100 yards long is 64 sley, 
36 inches wide, and the warp contraction is 5 per cent. 


Example. 


How many yards of warp yarn are there in the cloth? 
100 1.05 — 105 yards, length of warp required. 
105 & 64 & 36 — 241,920 yards of warp yarn. 

To find the length of each color of warp yarn in a piece 
of cloth when the length, percentage of warp contraction, 
warp pattern, and number of patterns in the warp are 
known: 


Multiply the number of ends of each color in a pattern 
by the number of patterns in the warp times the length 
of warp required to weave the cloth. 

Example. A piece of cloth of 500 yards contains 22 
warp patterns, and the warp contraction is 6 per cent. 
If each warp pattern is arranged as below, how many yards 
of each color of warp yarn are there is the cloth? 

Warp pattern: 

Red 8 
White li 22 
Tan 


ends 
22 22 11 ends 
8 - ends 
Green ends 
Slate 8 
500 S 1.06 
Red 5 
White 
Tan s 
Green 8 
Slate 8 


ends 
530 vards, length of warp required. 
530 93,280 yards 

< 530 — 1,026,080 vards 

530 — 93,280 yards 
530 93,280 
< 22 < 530 93,280 

Finding Weights. 


yards 


yards 


To find the weight of warp yarn in a piece of cloth when 
the counts, length of cloth, percentage of warp contraction, 
sley, and width are known: 

Multiply the sley by the width and by the length of warp 
required to weave the cloth and divide by the counts times 
the standard. 

Example. What is the weight of the warp yarn in a 
piece of cloth 250 yards long, warp contraction 7 per cent, 
80 sley, 36 inches wide, and the counts 30s cotton? 


250 1.05 — 267.5 yards, length of warp. 
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80 X 36 & 267.5 





== 30.571 pounds. 
30 & 840 ’ 
To find the weight of each color of warp yarn in @ 


“piece of cloth when the length, percentage of warp contrac- 


tion, warp pattern, number of patterns in the warp, and the 
counts are known: 

Multiply the number of ends of each color in a pattern 
by the number of patterns in the warp and by the length of 
warp required to weave the cloth and divide by the counts 
times the standard. 

Example. <A piece of cloth 1,000 yards long contains 
80 warp patterns, the warp contraction is 9 per cent, and 
the counts are 40s cotton. If each warp pattern is arranged 
as below, what is the weight of each color of yarn in the 
warp? 

Warp pattern: 

Pink 12 ‘ 12 — 30 ends 
White yy. D. 2 == 40 ends 
2 2 c= 4 ends 


a = 


Green 


1,000 1.09 — 1,090 yards, length of warp required. 
80 « 1,090 


30\ *& 





Pink == 77.857 pounds 
40 « 840 
x 80 X 1,090 

White —_—_———— == 103.809 pounds 
40 < 840 


< 80 x 1,090 





Green 10.381 pounds 
40 

Weight of Size in Warp Yarn. 
In the preceding calculations, the weight of the size 
However, in 


840 


in the warp yarn has not been considered. 
future calculations on warp yarns the weight of size will 
be taken into consideration, as this affects the weight of 
the warp yarn in the cloth. 

The weight of the size will always be given as a certain 
percentage of the total weight of the warp yarn, and this 
weight will always be added to the weight of the warp yarn. 

To find the weight of the warp yarn including the weight 
of the size when the total weight of the warp yarn and the 
percentage of size content is known: 

Multiply the total weight of the warp yarn by 100 per 
cent plus the percentage of size content. 

Example. <A piece of cloth is 100 yards long, warp con- 
traction 5 per cent, 64 sley, 36 inches wide, counts 30s 
What is the 
weight of the warp yarn including the weight of the size? 

100 1.05 - 
64 < 36 & 105 
840 
10.176 pounds, weight of warp yarn includ- 


cotton, and the size content is 6 per cent. 
105 yards, length of warp. 


——.--- 9.6 pounds, weight of warp yarn. 
30 K 
9.6 1.06 
ing weight of size. 
Filling Calculations. 
Finding the Width at the Reed. 
viously that the length of each pick of filling is longer than 
the width of the cloth, the exact length depending upon 
the amount of contraction in the width of the cloth. The 
length of each pick of filling is the same as the width that 
the warp of that cloth occupies in the reed. 


It has been stated pre- 


To find the width at the reed, or the length of each pick 
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of filling, when the width of the cloth and the percentage 
of filling contraction are known: 

Multiply the width of the cloth by 100 per cent plus 
the filling contraction. 

Example. wide and the 
What is the width at the 
reed, or the length of each pick of filling? 

32 X 1.08 = 34.56 inches. 
Another method of finding the width at the reed is used 


A certain cloth is 32 inches 
filling contraction is 8 per cent. 


when the reed number and the number of dents occupied 
are known. The reed number is the same as the number 
of dents to the inch in the reed. That is, a number 50 reed 
signifies that there are 50 dents to the inch in that particular 
reed. 
To find the width at the reed when the reed number and 
the number of dents occupied are known: ‘ 
Divide the number of dents occupied by the reed num- 
ber. 
Example. <A cloth contains 2,000 ends reeded 2 per dent 
and 48 selvage ends reeded 4 per dent. What is the width 
at the reed if a number 30 reed is used? 
1,000 dents 
12 dents 


2,000 ends reeded 2 per dent 
48 ends reeded 4 per dent 


Number of dents oceupied 1,012 
1,012 — 30 — 33.733 inches. 
Finding Lengths. 

To find the number of yards of filling yarn in a piece 
of cloth when the length, width, filling contraction, and 
pick are known: 

First find the width at the reed, then multiply this re- 
sult by the pick times the length of the cloth in yards. 

Example. 36 inches 
wide, filling contraction 10 per cent, contains 60 picks 
to the inch. 
the cloth? 


A piece of cloth 200 yards long 


g, 
How many yards of filling yarn are there in 


36 & 1.10 — 39.6 inches. 
39.6 & 60 200 — 475,200 yards. 

To find the number of yards of each color of filling yarn 
in a cloth when the length, width, filling contraction, filling 
pattern, and pick are known: 

First find the total number of yards of filling yarn in 
the cloth, then multiply this result by the number of picks 
of each color in a pattern and divide by the total number 
of picks in a pattern. 

Example. <A piece of cloth 100 yards long, 30 inches 
wide, filling contraction 10 per cent, contains 80 picks to 
the inch. If each filling pattern is arranged as below, how 
many yards of each color of filling yarn are there in the 
cloth? 


Filling pattern: 


Red 8 8 picks 

White 22 22 2 ©8622 88 picks 

Slate 8 8 picks 

Green 8 8 picks 

Tan 8 = 8 picks 

120 picks in a pattern 
30 1.10 33 inches, width at reed. 
33 « 80 100 — 264,000 yards of filling varn in the cloth. 
264,000 & 8 
Red —_————- = _ 17,600 vards 


120 


COTTON 


White - —_—_—— 193,600 yards 
120 
264,000 “ 8 
Slate — - 7.600 irds 
120 
264,000 8 
Green 7,600 yards 
120 
264,000 - 
Tan - - 7,600 yards 
120 
Finding Weights. 

To find the weight of the filling al a en 
the length, width, filling contraction, p nd counts are 
known: 

Multiply the width at the reed e p 1e 
length of the cloth in yards and divide b: € €O times 
the standard. 

Example. <A piece of cloth 300 yards long inches 
wide, filling contraction 8 per cent, contains 58 picks per 
inch of 35s cotton yarn. What veight of the fill 
ing yarn in the cloth? 

32 1.08 34.56 inches. width at reed 
34.56 58 300 
20.453 pounds. 
35 «& 840 

To find the weight of each color of filling yarn a 
cloth when the length, width, filling contraction, filling pat 
tern, pick, and counts are known: 

First find the total number of yards of filling yarn in 


264,000 


88 


the cloth, then multiply this result by 


of each color in a pattern and divide by the tot 


of picks in a pattern 


Example. 


wide, filling contraction 8 per cent, cont 
If each filling 


> weight 


inch of 28s cotton yarn. 


as shown herewith, what 


A piece of cloth 200 yards long, 32 inches 


ing yarn in the cloth? 


Filling pattern: 


Pink 
White 
Black 
Blue 


32 1.08 


34.56 « 57 


White 


Black 


Blue 


16 


Picks in a patter 


times the counts 


Is the 


34.56 inches, width 


200 - 


292 


393,984 


,984 


92 


393,984 


60 
39: 


60 
Reed Calculations. 


98 


3.984 


9g 


Vardas 


16 


840 


A rule for finding the width at 


al 





LImMmes 


patt 


reed ha 


the 


rn 


+] } f ] 
ne number ot. PIcKS 


al number 


ains 57 picks per 


1S arranged 


standard. 
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but this is not by any means the only calculation neces- 
sary concerning the reed. 

Reeds are usually marked either by the number of dents 
to the inch or by the number of dents in the total width of 
the reed, 

- 321% (975 dents on 32% inches) will both produce the 
same sley cloth, all other particulars being the same. 

To find the reed number to use to produce a given sley 
of cloth: 

Divide the total number of dents occupied in the reed 
by the width at the reed. 
Example. <A | 


84 sley, fi 


cloth is 36.5 inches wide ineluding sel- 


ling contraction 7 per cent, and reeded 


What is the reed number? 


vages, 
2 the cloth. 


per dent throughout 
36.5 1.07 39.055 inches, width at reed. 
84 << 36.5 3,066 ends in the warp. 


1533 dent 


reed number. 


3.066 ends reeded 2 per dent 


1,533 39.055 39.252 


(N. B.—In this number 39 reed would be used.) 


Warp and Filling Calculations 
Finding the 


counts of yarn in a cloth when the sley, 


case a 


Average Counts. To find the average 
pick, counts of 
warp, and counts of filling are known: 

Divide the sley by the warp counts and the pick by the 
filling counts, then divide the sum of the sley and pick by 
the sum of the results obtained in the first calculation. 

If a cloth is 76 x 84, the warp 30s and the 


filling 34s, what are the average counts? 


Ex am pli . 


76 — 30 2.533 
84 34 2.470 
160 5.003 31.98ls average counts. 


Finding Counts of Warp or Filling to Retain Weight of 
Cloth. Oftentimes it is necessary to produce a cloth of a 
certain weight using the warp counts that the mill is spin- 
ning. In this ease it is necessary to find the counts of fill- 
ing required to retain the weight of the cloth. 

To find the counts of filling required to retain the 
weight of the cloth when the sley, pick, counts of warp and 
filling in the cloth, and the counts of warp on hand are 


known: 
First divide the sley by the warp counts and the pick by 
the filling counts and add the results. Next divide the 


sley by the counts of warp on hand and subtract this re- 
sult from the result obtained in the first calculation. Then 
divide the pick by the result last obtained. 

A cloth is 84 x 80, 48s warp, and 54s fill- 


If the counts of warp on hand are 50s, what are the 


Example. 
ing. 
counts of filling required to retain the weight of the cloth? 

84 -—— 48 1.750 
80! —=— 54 1.481 
3.23] 

84 50 1.68 

551 


579s, counts of filling required. 


1.68 
80 1.551 


Again, it 


a certain weight using the counts of fil] 


iP 
§1. 
is sometimes necessary to reproduce a cloth of 
ng on hand, instead 
of the counts of filling in the cloth. In this case it is neces- 
sary to find the counts of warp required to retain the 
weight of the cloth. 
To find the counts of warp required to retain the weight 
of the cloth when the sley, pick, counts of warp and filling 
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Thus, a reed marked 30 and a reed marked 975 
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in the cloth, and the counts of filling on hand are known: 

First, divide the sley by the warp counts and the pick by 
the filling counts and add the results. Next divide the pick 
by the counts of filling on hand and subtract this result 
the first Then 
divide the sley by the result last obtained. 

Example. A cloth is 64 x 64, 22s warp, and 28s filling, 
If the counts of filling on hand are 26s, what are the counts 


from the result obtained in ealeulation. 


of warp required to retain the weight of the cloth? 





64 — 22 — 2.909 
64 — 28 — 
5.194 
64 — 26 2.461 
5.194 2.461 2.733 
64 — 2.733 — 23.417s, counts of warp required. 


Finding Yards Per Pound. 

To find the number of yards per pound, first find the 
weight of the warp and the weight of the filling in the 
cloth, then divide the length of the cloth by the sum of the 
weights. 

A piece of cloth is 100 yards, the weight of 
the warp is 12.49 pounds, and the weight of the filling 
is 11.01 pounds: 


Example. 


What are the yards per pound? 
12.49 pounds 
11.01 pounds 
23.50 pounds 
100 23.5 = 
Finding Certain Particulars of a Cotton Cloth. 
It is the purpose of this last section to illustrate the 
calculations involved when finding certain particulars of 
intro- 


4.255 yards per pound. 


a cotton cloth. No new rules or calculations are 
duced, it simply being an example of how the required 
particulars are calculated. 

Cotton Sheeting. 

76, Pick — 84. Width within selvages 
Warp 30s. Filling 34s. 
- 8 per cent. Filling contraction 
Add to width, for selvages: 


Body of cloth reeded 2 per 


Data: Sley 
== 35.5 inches. Warp con- 
traction - 12 per cent. 
Size content 6 per cent. 
.5 inch = 48 ends. Remarks: 
dent. Selvages reeded 4 per dent. 

If an order calls for 100,000 yards of cloth of the above 
construction, what are the answers to the following require- 
ments? 

1. Total number of ends in warp. 

2,698 plus 48 — 2,746 ends. 
2. Width at reed, including selvages. 
36 1.12 40.32 inches. 


number. 


76 4 35.5 


3. Reed 
2,698 ends reeded 2 per dent occupy 1,349 dents 
48 ends reeded 4 per dent occupy 12 dents 

Total number of dents occupied 1,361 
1,361 40.32 33.754, or a No. 34 reed. 
4. Weight of warp, including size. 
100,000 1.08 108,000 yards, length of each warp end. 
2,746 108,000 
- —- -- 11,768.571 pounds. 
30 & 840 
11,768.571 & 1.06 
5. Weight of filling. 


12,474.685 pounds. 
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84 & 40.32 100,000 
34 << 840 
6. Yards per pound. 
Weight of warp = 
Weight of filling 


11,858.823 pounds. 


12,474.685 pounds 
11,858.823 pounds 


Total 24,333.508 pounds 


COTTON 


100,000 24,333.508 4.109 yards per pound. 


The above weichts vive the actus ] 
and filling in the cloth. However, in 
tain percentage would have to 


to provide for the waste, 


th 


the conditions in 


‘loth 


woven. 


The Fallacy of Oil as Industrial Fuel 


BY WILLIAM 


Back in 1910, a great many people scoffed the pre 
had 


It was pointed out, wi 


diction, then current, that we reached our peak 
anthracite production. 
that 


the subterranean reserves of coal. 


accurately determine or 


son, no one could 


Subsequent production, 
however, has proven the truth of the prophecies made fit 
facets being that’ our 90 million ton 


teen years ago, the 


production in 1910 has never been greatly increased, not 
even under the strain of the war period. We will probably 
never produce 100 million tons of anthracite in any on 
year and in all probability our present production will de 
crease as ensuing years fold away. 

All of which is injected at the start of this article onl) 
to show that production estimates do possess a degree ot 
accuracy; that we should accord an open mind to the pro 
phecies now current that our fuel oil production has reached 
its peak and that our oil reserves will be largely exhausted 
within the next fifteen years. 

About three or four years ago, the United States Geolog- 
ical Survey and the American Association of Petroleum 
Geologists appointed a committee to estimate the extent 
of producing oil fields in the United States, both “possible” 
and “probable.” The findings of this committee reported 
an estimate of approximately nine billion barrels (9,150.- 
000,000 to be exact). 

In 1908 our crude oil production was 178,527,355 bar- 
rels (of 42 gallons each). In 1922 this preduction had in 
ereased to 551,197,000 barrels of crude oil, while in the fol- 
1924 


production is estimated at something in excess of 625,000.- 


lowing year, 1923, we produced 721,750,000 barrels. 


000 barrels. Taking the 1922 rate of production, our esti- 
mated reserve of nine billion barrels will last about six 
teen years. Under the 1923 rate, our reserves will prov 
sufficient for only 13 years. 

The firm of Skinner, Sherman & Esselen, (Chemists and 
made an 


recently exhaustive re 


Engineers of Boston) 


the 


search into the fuel oil supply of the United States and 
world. This report was compiled for the Associated In- 
dustries of Massachusetts. The report is most intelligently 
compiled and presented and their conclusions are extreme- 
ly interesting. They are: 

“]__The United States is producing now at a rate 
which would entirely exhaust the estimated oil reserves of 
this country in about thirteen years. 

“2—Our ability to depend upon foreign production is 
extremely dubious and even if we could get half the esti- 
mated reserves of the world we should exhaust this amount 
in not over 30 years, at the present rate of consumption. 

“3_The proportion of fuel oil which is now being ob- 


tained from petroleum will probably be gradually decreased 


SIBLEY. 


world 


120,000,000 


motor oil a vear, and 


quirement of 250,000,000 


> auto 


motive industry alone, within ere 1s sma 


justification lor the hope 


general substitute in sight 


adequate amount, alt 


hough bot 
tion admirably as motor fuel. 


reserves ol! 


“The Geological Survey estimates 


the country are more than 40 per cent exhausted. The 60 


per cent represents what is left in spite of our utmost en 


totals something like six and 


deavors to get it out. It 


one-half billion barrels, on which we may hope to draw— 


ves a snort 


at our present rate of consumption. This le: 


time 


in which to develop a substitute for 250,000,000 barrels 


of gasoline, even if the possibility and means of such de 
velopment were in sight. 
“Requa foresees a demand for 


1930; 


900,000,000 barrels of 


petroleum by and it is not surprising that he re 


gards it as a quantity which the oil territory of the 


Unitec 


States is probably ineapable 


“With our domestic yield represent 


entire petroleum output, and w 


the United States of one-half of 


produced, it is not surpri 
and individuals are engaged 


troleum, which extends to the 


indeed, the 


earth. It is, 


” 


knows the time o’ day. 
With any possible decrease in crud 

will come a corresponding increa 

this has already been demonstrated 

between the 1924 production and the 

One year ago the Shipping Board (on the Pacifie Co 


paid 90 cents a barrel for oil. Only recently they 


ope ned 
their bids for the ensuing year and found the price 
to be $1.29 a barrel. $1.29 9 


barrel means a price of $1.90 or $2.00 for the Atlantie 


ulé 


lowest 
Pacific Coast oil pri at 
Seaboard (on large contracts) and a still higher price for 


small quantities. 


Right here I wish to dispel any possible impression that 


I am taking issue with any statements that have been made 


4 
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in defense of oil as fuel. It is not my desire to give rise 
to acrimonious discussion regarding the merits of different 
fuels. I feel, however, that the textile mill owner or the 
power plant engineer should carefully consider the figures 
set forth and weigh in the balance of good judgment the 
available facts. 

Coal Still the Basic Fuel. 

Within the span of one lifetime—within the memory 
of at least two men—our coal production has increased it- 
When Dr. William Elliott 
or Chauncey M. De Pew were little tads, just starting to 
Today 


we are nearing 600,000,000 tons as our annual production. 


self approximately 12,500 times. 
school, our coal production was about 50,000 tons. 


This tremendous increase, however, indicates no possibility 
of a shortage of coal within the coming period of equal 
length—85 or 90 years. Considering all the increased de- 
mand for power due to industrial development that it is 
possible to calculate, and striking from that calculation an 
estimated coal requirement of one billion tons a year, our 
known coal reserves would withstand exhaustion for many 
generations to come. 

The available coal supply can perhaps be best visual- 
ized by saying if all.our known coal reserves were extracted 
from the earth and gathered into one pile, that stock of coal 
would form a cube eight miles high, eight miles wide and 
All the 
amounts to a slice from this enormous cube about 3.000 
feet thick. 
exhaustibility of our coal supply. 


eight miles long. coal we have thus far used 
From this we can readily appreciate the in- 
As for the tonnage of 
coal produced as against the production of oil it can be 
said: if all the oil produced in the world today were con- 
sumed for fuel purposes, the b.t.u. generated therefrom 
would not equal 20 per cent of that now generated by coal. 

Knowing that coal is to remain our principal source 
of heat and power, our thoughts turn naturally to consider- 
In the past, the waste concomi- 


Our steam 


ation of waste elimination. 
tant with burning coal raw has been enormous. 
of 100 
tons of coal annually, which consumption represents a 
waste of over 50,000,000 tons—a waste that is blown out 


locomotives, for instance, use in excess million 


of the stack in the form of cinders, smoke, gas, ete. Coal 
waste in industry has been estimated at 43 per cent. And 


the ones making the investigation offered in their report 
the conclusion that this 43 per cent waste could be re- 
duced to 30 per cent, merely through the employment of 
good engineering skill and more efficient equipment. 

As industry consumes 24 per cent of coal production, 
a reduction of 13 per cent in our industrial fuel waste would 
mean a saving of approximately 20,000,000 tons of coal 
annually. It is my belief that the estimated possible de 


crease in waste is ultraconservative. It certainly is for 
these industrial plants classed as small (generating up- 
wards of 350 h.p.) for in the average power plant of that 
type—running the smal] capacity textile mill, it is my be- 
lief that a 25 fuel 


easily effected through the installation of better and more 


per cent decrease in waste could be 
efficient plant equipment alone. 

During the past thirty years we have witnessed criminal 
waste in the consumption of coal. We stand today, how 
ever, on the threshold of an era in which we will practice 
greater economy; derive greater benefits from the coal we 
We are entering a period of reckoning, so to 
speak, for our past prodigality. In the coming years we 


will hear the command of the chemist, the voice of the 


consume. 
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If not of our own seeking, we hear 
We cannot continue our 


combustion engineer. 
them, then certainly of necessity. 
prodigal waste of coal productivity. 

Already there are indications that this period of econ- 
omy is here. Betterment in industrial fuel combustion prac- 
tices during the past ten years has cut 75 million tons 
By that I mean that 
had the improvements of the past decade, in boiler plant 


from our annual coal consumption. 


practice never come about, we would today be consuming 
75 million tons of coal in excess of our present consump- 
tion. Roughly, that is the benefit we have already derived 
from inereased attention to combustion practice. 

But there remains a long road ahead. We have not 
arrived. And to travel this road of waste elimination suc- 
cessfully the earnest effort of both manufacturer and oper- 
More efficient boiler plant equipment is 
This development wil 


ator is necessary. 
being developed continually. con- 
tinue—and the acceptance and adoption of such equipment 
must keep pace with the development. For instance, within 
the past year, there has been developed (and proven) a new 
stoker for use in smal] units that will burn sereenings, high 
in volatile, with absolute smokelessness, and with an effi- 
ciency ranging from 78 to 88 per cent. Each succeeding 
year brings more advanced steps in power plant practice, 
and only through tlre adoption of these methods can we 
hope to attain our possible 13 per cent waste reduction. 
There is little doubt regarding the temporary character 
There can be no doubt regarding the perma- 
It remains for the engineer to diseard waste- 


of fuel oil. 
nence of coal. 
ful and obsolete equipment and methods in favor of more 


modern, more efficient, means. 


James McDowell, of Boston, technical expert in textile 
manufacturing for the Sharp and Hamilton Mills of New 
England, and the Brighton Mills, of New Jersey, has been 
engaged to direct the research work in the textile school 
of the North Carolina State College, Raleigh, N. C. 

Mr. McDowell is a native of Scotland, and for several 
vears was fiber expert in the firm of J. & P. Coats. He has 
been in America about fifteen years, during which time he 
has become recognized as one of the leading textile fiber 
experts in the country. This engagement at the North Caro- 
lina college is the first step taken in the enlargement of the 
textile school, and in the creation of a great research de- 
partment for the benefit of the textile industry of the state. 
It is the purpose of the board of trustees under the direc- 
tion of Mr. McDowell, to develop the research work along 
the following lines: 1. A study of the cotton fiber from 
various sections of the cotton growing areas of North 
Carolina and elsewhere, with special emphasis on their 
affinity for bleaching, dyeing and merecerization. 2. Test- 
ing yarns and cloth from different cotton and staple fabrics 
to determine shrinkage, breaking strength standards, ete. 
3. Testing of starches used in sizing and testing dyes and 
their properties. 4. Studying the problem of waste, due to 
selection of imperfect fiber and improper use of machinery. 
5. Testing the uses of the cotton fiber for mechanical as 
well as domestic uses and extending the research into mar- 
ket demands. 6. Studying designs and methods of finish- 
ing goods and the economic advantage to be derived from 
manufacturing fabrics of higher standards. 7. Studying the 
cotton mills of North Carolina, their mechanical equip- 
ment, and what gradual changes may be effected in order 


to meet the market demands of the future. 
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Scientific Trends With a Textile Slant 


System and Management. 

We have passed through 
an era of record-keeping and With 
clerical system in mill man- 
agement, the ultimate of 
which has been some plants 
in which you ean hardly get 
a drink of water without en- 
tering the fact in a properly ; 
designated place on a eard. and knows his ground. 
Much of the lost 


of even beneficial systems is 


motion 


due to the very cumbersome- 
of this of of the above book 


detail which is being kept and 


ness vast amount 
the necessity, to which you are committed, of keeping up 
with it. 

Following this experience, a method of handling the 
problem of records, costs, production performance, etc., 
oceurs to us which is not as unique as it sounds, some fea- 
tures of it having been worked out already very success- 
fully. 

This is to devise a practical ideal standard in these vari- 
ous matters and to bend all the energies of the plant staff 
to its maintenance—the effort hitherto spent upon accumu- 
lation and distribution of data, taken from actual work 
accomplished, being thus directed solely upon the work 
itself. It would require fewer “observers”—and they would 
It would be a great test for both theorists 
But the chief value of it has been 


have to be good. 
and practical mil] men. 
found to be the unlooked for possibilities it has brought out 
in the way of ability to perform hitherto undreamed of 
tasks. 
Wood Economy. 

Statistics of the wood conservationists would make a 

More 


tically, what are we going to turn to when the supply 


pessimist of everyone who loves the forest. prac- 
of suitable wood for our various needs can no longer be 
had? 

A cotton mill has thousands of extremely special uses 
of wood—uses which it is said will bear no substitution. 
Already, however, fiber ends replace wooden ones on bob- 
bins, cardboard goes into cones—and possibly tomorrow 
will see a completely woodless loom for every class of weav- 
ing. 

The kind of invention which will bring about this change 
should originate within the mill staff rather than the ma 
chine manufacturing company. These men know the prob- 


lem in all its intricacies. Moreover, we think the time is 


ripe, now, for a sort of liasion staff, to function between 
the mill (or the manufacturing association) and the ma 
chine manufaeturer. It will help both and be particularly 
a cost-saving service to the mill. 

Light. 

An ordinary cheap window cuts out about 30 per cent 
of the daylight before admitting the balance to light an 
interior. Poorly designed panes still further reduce the 
efficiency and a solid wall cuts it all out, so it is fair to 
measure glass itself in terms of kilowatts saved during day- 
light hours. 

Glass is sold in many grades and thicknesses; and in 


this specification for 
Haskell Schell lay the foundation for the uprooting of 


Technique of Executive Control.”’ 


We might add that in addition to being an engineer 
it helps an executive to be a regular fellow. 
is all of this—hence the additional 


weight of every line of what he has written. 


“Look for men of moral uprightness, physical vigor 


and a given level of intelligence.” 


executives does Erwin 


the incompetence, tyranny and camouflage in manage- 


ment which so frequently plague industrial relations. 


Every manager can profit by reading his book, “The 


Schell is a practical 


man, an engineer, a worker in every sense of the word 
He has made a 


work in the midst of a reactionary industrial region. 


success of his ] 
procea ré 


necessary 


our! 


The author 


tanee ol 
overioo}! 
cht 


by passing trattie ndow pane 


itself stayed there between 


ime, 

Advertising. 

The most dogmatie advertising man 

designed article (or container for tl] 

herent advertising qualities difficult 
national campaign. 

The faet 


ing never had a publicity 


that some extremely successful pieces 


campalg! put them into gen 
eral and firmly-established market status would seem to 
indicate the basic truth of the idea that advertising effort 


should begin with the appearance and quality of the mer- 
chandise itself. 


his produet in 


Every trunk maker who delivers quan- 


tity lots, wrapped, is throwing away good which 


dollars 
he must match in more expensive mediums in order to bring 
publie attention to what he has to offer. 
Automobile manufacturers know this and take advantage 
of it, other manufacturers also, but textiles are asleep. 
Printed labels on packing cases, case-size stickers (in 


poster form) and the very bolts of elot 


themselves ean be 


‘copy’ at a much lower rate than a doubl page spread in 


a national magazine. A great deal of advertising « xpendi- 


ture is most uneconomically expended; while we are at it 


why ean't one of the eonditions of placing car shipments 


with either of two competing railroad 
made conditional upon carrying post 
symbol on these cars? 
Piece Goods. 

It is nearly impossible to write 
emphasizing the critical viewpoint, 
important feature of it. 

We referred, above, to the advertising 
designed article or its container. We should like to draw 
atte ntion, moreover, to t 


he importance to the 
I 


Sales asset 


the size of an article. Specifically, roblem of 
. i - 


and the necessity for home economy 
greatly increased tendeney to home « 


We have 


able which substantiate the 


referred to this earlier, and now f 


partia depts I de nee 
necessity and the increasing tendency of pu 
wider fabries. 


Silk has widened from 20 inches 


there is a stror ge dk 


fifteen years, and 


can cotton piece goods compete, in the face otf 
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vantage, unless they get into a closer approximation with 
the current trend? 

Nor is mere width the whole problem. Adjustments in 
width should be balanced by concurrent design and some 
read justments, to suitability, of the weave-pattern itself. 

What problem this will present to the owner of a large 
investment in narrow looms is another story, one which it 
may be distinctly up to the ingenuity of the loom manu- 
facturer to help him solve, perhaps through redesign of 
type to a broader range of fabric adaptability. 

The Profession of Textile Machinery Building. 

Some work we have just done for the manufacturer of 
a high quality machinery product emphasizes the need for 
and the twofold value of proper coordination of the years 
of development work passed through by all such companies 
mto (1), greater service to the user of the machine; (2), 
the manufacturer’s ability to more definitely concentrate his 
effort upon selling the real tried features which his experi- 
ence has produced; and (3), resultant advancement to the 
science and art of textile manufacturing. 

Some of the more valuable economical and operating 
factors are totally neglected in the catalog and advertising 


of our old line, solid, machine companies, and are passed 





over for so-called “competitive features.” The Lord help 
our industry when sound engineering design, sterling work- 
manship, honest materials and ingenuity are not the recog- 
nized standards of competition in either machine or product 
therefrom. 

There is more romance in this ensemble of the product 
from a fine old shop than in many novels. Let the manu- 
facturer leaven this with the proper emphasis of disecrimina- 
tive advertising and merchandising and he will shortly be 
on the upper half of the ladder. 

Unpopular Cotton. 


!t is too bad that this industry, which ought to be the 
most vital one in the lives of all the American people, should 
be handicapped by the shallow conclusions and unsound 
vounsel of uninformed advisers. In point, to base the hope 
of developing domestic markets on propaganda to socially 
popularize cotton goods, and to stimulate their usage by an 
appeal to subvert natural instincts of taste and utility to 
commonplaceness is wasteful, idle and dangerous talk. 

Cotton will replace silk, in popular demand, in certain 
fields, when and if its adaptability features warrant it. A 
tremendous price differential will not foree this which an 
even moderate application of genius will achieve. 

More than price differential has brought flax as a com- 
petitor into the tire cord and industrial bag markets. More 
than lightness in weight and soft sheen has transferred cer- 
tain factors of cotton consumption to the silk manufacturer. 

Cotton is not receiving its share of type and refinement 
development; it can be manufactured in sturdy construc- 
tion, in fine, soft, pleasing ones, and in other types even 
more specifically adapted to lines of make-up than other 
textiles which now apparently dominate these fields. 

We've been taking bad advice from people who seem to 
think that money and its manipulation can do anything 
with an industry at the pull of a string. We ought to get 
back on to the solid ground of realizing’ that only in the 
inherent developments within an industry itself lies its 
retrogression or gain. Some of these remedists discuss 
cotton as though it were a pawnbroker’s stock in trade. The 
very factor they do not even deign to discuss—design— 
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could pull them out of all their dollar difficulties if they 
could only analyze the demand deeply enough to realize 
it and to initiate it. 





American Cotton Manufacturers to Meet. 

The 29th annual convention of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers’ Association will be held at the Roosevelt 
Hotel, in New Orleans, Louisiana, on Friday and Saturday, 
April 10th and 11th. In connection with this meeting a 
great cotton conference is in prospect, according to Secre 
tary Winston D. Adams, for invitations will be extended to 
all factors engaged in the cotton trade. especially the grow 
ers, ginners, warehousemen, shippers, merchants and dis- 
tributors generally, including the cooperatives, the bankers 
and the exchanges. 

Ii is felt that the present is an opportune time for such a 
great “get-together” meeting, and that New Orleans is an 
ideal place for such a conference. Already acceptances 
have been received from many of the larger agencies, and 
there is every assurance that a most eventful and interesting 
convention is in prospect. 

The New Orleans Cotton Exchange, the New Orleans 
Board of Trade, and other factors are bending every energy 
to make this convention one of the most largely attended 
and most suecessful ever held in the South. 

Particular emphasis will be given at this convention to 
the primary problems of production and distribution, the 
program including speakers of national note, who will be 
expected to offer practical suggestions in line with the ad- 
vanced thought of the trade, looking to a better grade and 
staple for the South’s major crop. Open discussions will 
be carried on. 

The belief is firmly held that there is not and never has 
been enough of contact between the growers, who raise the 
cotton, and the manufacturers, who spin and weave it, and 
any agency for a more sympathetic and a closer under- 
standing between them should result in inestimable good. 

The sessions on Friday, April 10th, will be devoted to 
a consideration of general problems touching the cotton 
trade, with a great cotton banquet in the evening. The 
single session on Saturday morning, April 11th, will be 
confined to manufacturers, at which time reports will be 
received from the various committees of the Association 
and the election of officers will follow. 

An unusually large attendance from the North and East 
is expected. The National Association of Cotton Manufac- 
turers will convene in Washington, D. C., on April 6th, 
7th and 8th, and arrangements have been perfected for the 
operation of special Pullmans from Washington, leaving 
the Capitol City on Wednesday evening, April 8th, and 
arriving in New Orleans in ample time for the opening ses 
sion on Friday. It is anticipated that a large delegation 
of the New England manufacturers will attend the New 
Orleans meeting. 

Overflow accommodations have been reserved at the St. 
Charles Hotel and at The Bienville and mmebers and guests 
should make their reservations direct from this allotment. 

Officers of the American Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation are: President, A. W. McLellan, New Orleans; first 
vice-president, W. J. Vereen, Moultrie, Ga.; second vice- 
president, S. F. Patterson, Roanoke Rapids, N. C., and sec- 
retary-treasurer, Winston D. Adams, Charlotte, N. C. 
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COTTON 


What Other Men Manage With 


BY R. A. SONTAMAN. 


The Spinning Frame. 

Spinning is the last operation in the actual making of 
a yarn. ‘True, the product often goes through many pro- 
cesses after it is spun, and the possibilities of its being spoil- 
ed in these after operations are legion; but the actual fab- 
rication is consummated at the spinning frame. All the 
various factors which go to make for sirength, evenness, 
elasticity, smoothness, have done their b¢ yy” Wo! 

It is, therefore, immensely impor ant that the pinning 


operation—the culmination of yarn making processes—be 


carried on in the most efficient manner. Twentieth century 
progress makes it imperative that a tex » establis ent 
shall be in possession of every possible scrap of knowledge 
pertaining to the best manipulation of its spinning machin 
ery. 


Therefore, the visitor, who has been through all the pre 
vious departments will be very anxious to see how the work 
is handled at this important process, and will like to note 
the make and condition of the machinery; for it is interest 
ing to see what make or makes of frames the other fellow 


has, and to hear him fervently praise, or as lugubriously 


in regard to the cost and efficien 
ing problem? 

What about the evlinders? Are 
B, in Fig. 1? What is the opinion 


Is there a more unifo. hand dr 
taken of the arrow widtt 
stall more trames ! Qo 
the w dey viat single-« nder mae 
creas¢ n e @o ) yande 
for e single-cylinder fram 
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the bearings for bottom 1 
a bearing whic designed to 
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contact with the bearing, and thes« 


the arrows. 
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deprecate the one or the other. One spinning room that the 
writer visited looked as though it were an experimental sta- 
tion for American and English spinning frame makers, be- 
cause it seemed that they were all represented by a few 
machines, 

“How do you manage for renewals?” the superintendent 
was asked, 

“Give me frames of all one make, I don’t care which,” 
he vehemently retorted by way of reply. The experienced 
reader will, no doubt, sympathize with this poor fellow. 

Ask your fellow executive, when visiting his shop, what 
he thinks about the gauge of his frames. Is he a narrow 
gauge, anti-ballooner, or does he openly espouse a wider 
gauge and none of those necessary evils indispensable to a 
narrow gauge—separators. The writer believes that the 
trend at present is toward a wider gauge, and that the wide 


gauge frame will be a certainty in the future. Some of the 


advantages of the wider gauge frame may be cited as: 
: 


1 larger produetion per spin 
2 greater spindle speed attainable 

3 less whipping, and consequently 

4 less doubles 

5 quality a bit better, on the average. 

Are the machines driven individually by motor, in groups 
of 2 or 4, or by the old-time clustered overhead drive? Are 
the frames placed lengthwise across the width of the room, 
so that 2 rows of shafting will drive them all by means 
of quarter-turn belts? What is the opinion of your friend 


Are the capbars cut at an angle 


from gathering and consequently retar¢ 


ment of the top rolls? 


What is the attitude toward self 


The writer finds that this svstem is 


popular as it permits a closer settir 


the practice in regard to the cover 
in the self-weighted system? “I’m 
leaving the baek top rolls b: 
“because there is quite a saving 
covering itself, and, second 

bad work due to faulty covering” 


Are middle top rolls « \ ad o1 


mill a wooden core sua Fic 
mill would do we Oo use a eel ¢ 
consensus of opinior t 
on Ss typ ) e1g neo « 
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Fig. 3. 


some spinners have never given this point much thought, 


the top of the bobbin? It is surprising to find that 


and yet it is a matter which has a big bearing on the good 
or bad running of the frames. 


What is the length of the bobbin-traverse? Six inches 


fair average for fine and medium counts. 


seems to be a 
Does the ring-rail travel up fast and down slow, or vice 
And just what effect has it on the running of the 


aaa: 


versa? 


\ 


FIG. 2 FIG.S 


Did 


the particular needs of the next process have any bearing 


frames? And why was that special method adopted? 


on the matter? 
What 


“Spindles are spindles,” 


Spindles also should come into the discussion. 
type does your friend like best? 
but “there’s a difference,’’ as one wiseacre of a spinner 
remarked. 

Top clearers form an interesting topie of discussion, 
particularly since, with the system of self-weighting top 
rolls, the roller clearer C, Fig. 4, is being more or less ten- 
tatively experimented with. What about keeping the clear- 
ers clean? One firm making a nationally known product 
has a system of using young girls to pick the clearers, go- 
ing to this expense in order to make their product what it 
is—almost faultless. 

To a man who has had any practical experience around 
a spinning frame, who is still keenly interested in the mak- 
ing of as perfect a bobbin, embodying the utmost in yard- 
age, as in his section-hand days, the pick motion will always 


have a deep fascination. Although its function is always 


the same, yet the variations in the make-up, and the vary- 
ing degrees of efficiency attained, form a subject that never 
seems to tire. 

Since the day the first spinning frame was successfully 
some 


operated, inventors have labored to fit to it con- 


trivance that will eliminate lap waste. Most certainly, this 
is a laudable ambition; but the very limited space in which 
to put such a device, together with the multiple duplications 
necessary to equip each end, added to the fact that cost 


of operation must not be increased on account of a worker 
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not being able to attend as many spindles with the device 
as without it, have been, hitherto, almost insurmountable 
obstacles. It is, therefore, illuminating to see what is be- 
ing done in this line by other mills, either by encouraging 
ideas from their own workers, or from without the plant. 

Wood or metal creels? And the advantages and dis- 
advantages of each? What are the threadboards, wood or 
metal? 

How are the spindles driven, by tape or band? What 
are the ideas in regard to these two methods of spindle driv- 
“Any man who has ever had any experience with 
responded 


ing? 
these two drives, will always prefer the tape,” 
one man. “The reason? Very simple. Let me give you 
a comparative list of the advantages and disadvantages of 
the iwo: 


Banp ADVANTAGES ADVANTAGES 


TAPE 
....Uniform driving 
Less stoppages 
Bigger production 
DISADVANTAGES DISADVANTAGES 
Uneven driving 
2 Larger number of spindles 
stop. 
3 Less production 
So you see the advantages are all on the side of the tape.” 
Any one wishing to check these statements will find him- 
self well paid for the time and trouble devoted to digging 
the 
If bands are used, what is the type: twisted or braided? 
Since the driving of the spindles 


out facts. 

And its composition? 
is one of the most vital factors connected with the spinning 
frame, a knowledge of how to make up a durable band is 
well worth acquiring. It is a well-known fact that cotton 
bands have a tendency to contract or shrink when the 
humidity is high, and to elongate or stretch when the atmos- 
phere is dry. In the former case, there will be a consider- 
able number of bands rupturing, entailing the temporary 
need for extra banders, if a loss of production is not to 
ensue; while in the second ease slack yarn and its undesir- 
able accompaniment, lower lea strength, are inevitable oc- 
currences, 

Mill men have for years endeavored to discover some 
material or combination of materials, that is not so sus- 
ceptible to atmospheric changes; but cotton is still the 
predominating base of all the bands. 

“T made some experiments in banding several years 
ago,” a mill superintendent related, “and I finally came to 
the conclusion that a braided band of cotton roving was the 
best.” What is your friend’s experience? 

The type of ring plates or ring holders is also worth 
looking into. “Give me the solid ring holder and let me 
center my spindles and I'll give you as near 100 per cent 
perfect spinning as it possible to get,” aggressively as- 


The 


writer, too, has a predilection for the east iron ring holder, 


serted one spinning “fan” when asked his opinion. 


believing that its rigidity and simplicity are factors that 
go a long way toward giving it the advantage over the ad- 
justable type. It is, of course, always in order to ask 
how the rails are leveled, lengthwise alone, or widthwise, 


too? And how often, and by whom? 


Mill men who never visit outside their own plant, who 
are familiar perhaps with only the one or the other type 
of ring holder, obviously are not in a position to compare 
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the merits of the several types. So that the visit to some 
other mill which has a different type of holder in actual 
operation is often a sort of liberal education to such execu- 
tives. 

Such a little thing as a traveler cleaner, insignificant 
though it may appear, superficially, has been deemed im- 
portant enough to warrant experimentation along various 
lines by the makers of spinning machinery as is evidenced 
by the several kinds on the market. How are those work- 
ing in the mill you are visiting? Do they impress you as 
favorably as your own? 

Speaking of traveler cleaners brings to mind travelers. 
And these hard working little bits of metal certainly de- 
serve to be brought into the limelight, even though their 
whole existence is spent in going around a circle, so to say. 
Are they ever changed, altogether? Or simply replaced 
when they fall off? Have experiments been made to show 


conclusively whether or not better results ensue from a 


periodical renewing. Is the same weight traveler used in 
the winter as in the summer? Do the travelers run “light” 
when newly put on and gradually attain their proper “pull” 
in a day or two? Has the composition ever been experi- 
mented with to determine wearing properties and cheap- 
ness? 

In connection with travelers what is the size of the ring 
found that 


tendency to use a No. 1 flange only for medium and fine 


flange? The writer has there seems to be a 
counts, the reason being that a stronger traveler can be 
used for the same weight. 

There are some mills which do not follow the adaptabil- 
ity of their ring sizes for the various counts being run. In- 
quiry often elicits a lamentable ignorance or utter dis- 
regard of the fact that the coarser counts should preferably 
be run on the larger sized rings. Too often one visits a 
spinning room and finds the reverse is actually being prac- 
ticed. Here is a point to follow up when in the other fel- 
low’s mill. 

Another matter, also sometimes ignored, is that of keep- 
ing the thread guides centralized over the spindles. It was 
previously stated that the writer had a liking for the solid 
ring holder. Here, too, this style of rail is advantageously 
adapted toward making the task of guide centralizing a 


Where the 


plate is used, the guides have to be moved as often as the 


comparatively simple one. movable type of 


rings are shifted. Consequently, in the course of time, it 
will be found that the perfect concentric harmony of ring 
and guides is often Jost. 

One of the first things that the writer looks for in a 


spinning room is the humidifying system. Is it automatic? 


? 


Adequate or insufficient? And what the type? How are 


the sprayers placed? Are they worked in conjunction with 
the windows, or is the entire humidifying and refreshing 
of air taken care of exclusive of the windows which then 
function only as light givers? 

As you carelessly run your hand through the empty bob- 
bins in a nearby doffer’s box, the thought comes to mind, 
how does your friend test his new bobbins, and does he 
ever get satisfactory comparative results from the testing 
different 


put each new bobbin on a high speed spindle for the pur- 
I I 


of bobbins from makers? Is it a practice to 


pose of detecting vibration? Is any trouble experienced 
with new bobbins becoming spindle-tight after a week or 
so of service? Are they then reamed? 


Are the bobbins exclusively of the filling type depicted 
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If the warp bobbins, B, are used, have they 
And what 


in A, Fig. 5. 
a protecting metal band encircling the bottom? 


form of wind is used on them, filling or warp? Have ex- 


periments been made to determine whether the larger diam- 


eter of the warp bobbin and its concommitantly lesser 


traveler pull would permit of a higher spindle speed? A 
friend of the writer’s has for years kept a record of the 


broken on the various sections of his 


bobbins spinning 


rooms, and by means of it has e » coopera- 


5 FIG.6 


FIG. 


to 


tion of the section hands in keeping the breakages down t 
a minimum—resulting in a considerable saving in the bob- 
bin cost per year. 

Asking a question about draft is often like wagging a 
red rag before a bull—it brings immediate action. Long 
draft vs. short draft is the snappy heading that has capped 
Obviously, if 


many a heated controversy. you are a short 
draft exponent and your friend is a long draft hound, you 
If he 


probably 


want him to show you how he does it. can do so to 


full 
least ) shake your own hand, for the fact that you were live 


your satisfaction, you will (mentally at 


enough to get out of your own shop to see how the other 


+ 


fellow “gets away with it. 


If he can’t convince you, however, invite him over to 


your place, and tell him to bring his statistics and after see- 
ing your frames turning off their nigh-century percentage 


of product—quantity plus quality, too, of course—you can 


compare costs and other data. The advantage of the long 


VW 


draft where it can be successfully roduced is obviously 


lower operating cost. 
What 


summer and winter work? 


about the twist multiplier? Is it changed for 


Have tests been made to deter- 


mine whether the present multiplier is actually the one best 


adapted to the needs of the product? “Many 1en lose 


sight of the fact that they hold one of the | to the 
firm’s treasury in the re- 
make a 


marked one mill man; 


times the uare. Ne if they would 


fetish of say 3.50 


ple of 


only experiment, they would ofte 


nerease 


3.25 would serve 


their spinning production as a consequence And many a 


mill whose spinning department is 


] 


of the works would do well to 


decreasing their twist multipl 


this statement. 


accord with 
does your fellow executive tl 


Very likely the place 


you 


y 


that has every one of the 57 varieties. bviously, to a man 
running only two or three numbers, 


is, that even with so few numbers 


matter of manifest interest to 


manages to circumvent this night 
“Can’t be did altogether,” one 


{ ; 


“but we do make every effort 



















go at those that do happen hammer and tongs until we get 
it cleared up.” 

Questions naturally follow as to how the various num- 
bers and grades of goods are distinguished from one an- 
other. Are the numbers of hank and yarn spun promiscu- 
ously posted on each frame? Some mills have a tag sys- 
tem giving in detail the various data relating to the frame 
which experience has taught is very necessary to have in a 
prominent place. These are: Hank roving in creel; yarn 
being spun; traveler; twist; twist gear; draft gear; draft; 
teeth in pick gear; ete. 

A textile engineer recently gave a talk on the sizing of 


As he 


was a man of wide experience and had a considerable elien- 


yarn as practiced in northern and southern mills. 


tele on both sides of the Mason and Dixon line, his remarks 
were heard with attentiveness. Outstanding was the fact 
that methods of sizing were almost like the leaves of a tree. 
Any old 


time, any old place, typified the sizing of some plants. 


No uniformity as to time, quantity, or place. 


Other mills were extremely fastidious about their sizings. 
Every box from every frame and by certain workers who 
sized at a place especially built for them. Some mills made 
it a practice to send in a man to take bobbins from frames 
at random every day, carrying these bobbins to the sizing 
department where the bobbins were sized, and the results 
recorded on printed forms of which a duplicate copy was 
forwarded to the overseer of spinning. Good mill practic 
favors regular sizing, and by a responsible and competent 
person, particularly where many counts are being spun. 
For this reason, it is therefore quite in order to find out 
how the well managed mill next door, so to say, is solving 
this important problem. 

The writer has found that there is a tendency to make 
up blackboards at the place of sizings so as to compare 
the qualities of the yarn spun on the various sections and 
also on different types of frames, as well as from the sev- 
eral grades of cotton. 

Roll and spindle speed, tied up as they are with pro- 
duction, form a topic of discussion wherever and whenever 
mill men meet. How Dick ean get 1000 revolutions more 
from his spindles when he is running the same counts as 
you are and from identically the same cotton is a pointer 
that will do more to make vou feel like going right back 
to your own mill and trying it out than an increase in sal- 
ary would. For it is inherent with man that what another 
can do he wishes to emulate, or go one better still. 

Associated with roll speed is the matter of lap waste. 
Is there a system of weighing the waste and is lap waste 
segregated so that an index of the running condition can 
be had? 


a certain spindle speed regardless of the running condition 


The writer knows superintendents who insist on 
of the frames. The result obviously is lap waste and lots 
of it. Quite as obvious is the fact that where the system 
is in vogue of weighing each spinner’s waste attention 
would be directed to the fact that some machines are mak- 
ing an extremely large amount of waste and an investiga- 
tion would disclose the cause, and the condition could then 
be rectified. 

What is the type of lap hook used? 
tion? 


And its composi- 
“Give me a brass hook every time, even if it needs 
frequent sharpening,” is an old spinner’s preference and 
probably that of the majority of mill men. 


What is the ruling as to length of creel piecings And 
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what measures are taken to secure adherence to it? And 
the penalty for violation? 

One of the most obnoxious faults in yarn, no matter 
what the final disposition of the product, is that of fly 
waste. Probably the most prolific cause of this defect is 
that of cleaning. Whether running or stopped, ends on 
which the fly settles or comes in contact with will have 
some part of this extraneity incorporated sufficiently so 
that a deliberate picking off is necessary to remove the 
fly. Brushes for cleaning the threadboards are notorious 
for the amount of waste that they transfer to the ends. 
“Better never to use these brushes,” an old timer remarked, 
with truth, “but rather a small wooden block just filling 
the space between the ends and the roller beam and hav- 
ing a piece of flannel attached to its lower side. A sort of 
threadboard clearer, so to say,” Fig. 6. 

Is there much trouble from single or double? Some 
firms are fitting their windows with a wind-shield which 
directs the air from the window upward, it having been 
found that the draft from the windows, among other things, 
caused quite a little double yarn. 

Wherever the band driving of spindles prevails there is 
the ever-present possibility of old dirty, oily bands break- 


ing and eatehing around a neighboring bobbin, becoming 
tightly wound around the yarn and leaving an imprint of 
dirt—often indelible. What is the procedure in regard to 
these bobbins? Are they picked out, put one side, and 
when a box full is collected, sent to the spoolers and run 
up for some purpose or other? Or are they immediately 
put into waste on discovery? 

Clearer waste will often make an otherwise perfect 
product look like novelty yarn, and it would be well to in- 
quire as to how the clearers are picked. Do the spinners 
do it? If they don’t, who does? One 


large firm, southerly located, employes girls solely for this 


And how often? 


purpose. 

A question about cockled yarn 1s never inopportune. 
To set the rolls for the best results and yet not to run into 
this waste maker is an accomplishment always well worth 
looking into. The other fellow may have something up his 
sleeve that will beat your method, and he may be glad to 
let you in on it. 

Is there a ruling as to the best method of piecing 
broken ends? Does it compare favorably with yours? The 
writer has been in spinning rooms where it seemed every 
spinner had a different way of piecing up. The writer 
himself prefers the method of holding the end over the 
thumb, the forefinger pressing on the end almost at the 
thumb nail. The thumb is then pressed against the roving 
on the roller, the forefinger raised so that the end will 
slip easily along, making an almost impereceivable juncture. 

It is inconceivable that two mill men should ever dis- 
cuss the problems of the spinning frame very long without 
bringing up that absorbing topic: uneven yarn—in other 
words, thick and thin places. Has your friend ever tried 
anything to overcome this trouble? Does he believe that 
this evil originated in the card room and was passed along 
to the spinning? What about sluggish top rolls, erratie 
front rolls, dirty wasty skewer steps, and blunt or ragged 
skewer points? Has he ever lacquered the skewer points 
to reduce the friction? 

“The spinning frames can’t begin to make as even a 


yarn as the good old mules used to,” one old mill veteran 
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confided to the writer. But the latter, who has handled 
both kinds of yarn for years, disagreed with him; for he 
has found that notwithstanding the shorter draft of the 
mule, yarn from this machine is fully as uneven as the 
longer drafted ring yarn. 

Is there any system of recording the various faults in 
spinning so that an incentive is always present for reducing 
them to the minimum? Prominent among the spinning 
faults are: fly waste, bad piecings, single, double, slack 
twist, soft places, oily bobbins, tangled bobbins, and poorly 
built bobbins. 

No doubt one of the most delicate questions that ean 
be asked a spinner is that of breaking strength. Every mill 
man is intensely proud of what he believes to be a higher 
breaking strength than that obtained by his neighbor who 
is using a similar cotton under practically identical condi- 
tions. So that quite often a tactfully directed question or 
two regarding this subject will sometimes open up new 
vistas of possibilities for the ambitious visitor. 

What is the system in regard to looking after the top 
) 


roll coverings? What system prevails in connection with 


the bottom clearers? Have experiments been made to de- 
termine the type of cloth best adapted for the work that 
it is expected to do? 


Since the cost of operation is so closely allied with 




















profit and loss, it behooves a visitor to garner all the in- 
formation that he can in regard to the numbers of workers 
made use of in the spinning room. How many spindles 
do the spinners take care of ? And of what average counts? 
Do they do their own creeling? Or are there special work- 
ers who devote their entire time to this phase of spinning? 
Are there spare hands? And how many? Do the spin- 
ners have to do any cleaning? 

Are the doffers boys or young men? And how many 
Do they do any 


Are two or more doffers 


bobbins do they doff a week? sweeping 


or cleaning besides their doffing? 
used on a frame? What is the idea of using the number 
they do have per frame? The writer’s experience is that 
practice varies in regard to the number of doffers per 
frame, some mills having the method of only two doffers 


on a frame; others use four, and a few six. The plan of 
four doffers on a 400-spindle or longer machine is a good 
one; for it reduces the stoppage incidental to the prac- 
tice of using only two doffers, and it gets away from the 
confusion resulting from having six. 

After they are through doffing for a spell, where do the 


doffers spend their time? Each at a particularly allotted 
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place? In groups at some open space; or (as the writer 


has seen them) out in the yard playing ball’ 


What is the equipment in regard to doffing boxes and 





trucks? Are they built to make it convenient for the dof! 


ers to exert themselves efficient ’ Can the dofhing box 

be ellectively placed in piles or oO! pecial storage trucks 

as in Fig. fe 5 Are the boxes of wood or fiber? 
Examination of the bobbins for defective spinning that 


can be remedied immediately is one of the things that pr 
gressive firms should look into. Do they do it in the plant 
you are visiting? 


Are there bobbin d imps, Fig. 8, for the e1 pty bobt ns? 








FISG.S 


And are they conveniently located, r as the writer has 
often seen them, in some out of the way 
time was lost by doffers getting in each other’s way when 


replenishing their boxes? 





The tying of spindle bands and the sewing of spindle 
tapes is a very important item in the skillful manage 
of the spinning room. Particular]; e ng of bands re- 
quires a certain knack to do it successfully. Mill men 
experience who have I ed e bar °r p el now 
that there is as much difference between a bander proper! 
taught and one whose training is a haphazard acquire- 
ment, as there is between a picker lap and a ecard s 
What then is the system ol edueat ng eorrectiyv t band 
DOV ? Is there a fores orhted po.cy ol uwa naving an 
understudy for this highly important but lepret ( 

luty? One giance e mess cre 1 poor bande 
x temporary lack of a bander, s 
(@ (@) 
(@) 
: moa e NN faa 
(OYOXO\O9 E1919) 
Reet sy ea sh.” = ee 
riG.9 
cause an executive to ike steps ¢ I if r 
situation in the future. What is your brother manager do- 
ing about it? 

Another important duty is that of the roving carriers. 
Especially in a mill that spins a g é of counts 
made from several kinds of eotton. Is the roving on pi 
boards, or is it op ol e cree wn u 





Fig. 9? 


One mill manager of the writer’s acquaintance is ex- 


perimenting with pegs fastened to the creel top so that 
extra bobbins will be available at both ends and the middle 


of the frame, standing on end so that there is no possl- 
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bility of fly waste becoming an integral part of them, as 
is often the case when they are laid or rolled along the top 
board over which a heavy coating of fly has settled. 

Is there a special spindle setter? Or is this work done 
How often is it done? Periodically, 
or is it supposed to be one of those everlasting affairs 


by the section hands? 


which are often found to be never really attended in a 
proper manner? A glance at the spindles will immediate- 


ly disclose the actual situation. So, stop, look—and then 
listen to your friend. 

And how, and who 
for the rest of the 
machinery or is this job entrusted to boys, as is so often 
the 


never received the ghost of a show to earn anything like a 


How often are the spindles oiled? 


does the oiling? Is there an oiler 


case? Many good dollars invested in spindles have 
fair dividend; and many a dollar has been spent on repairs 
that should never have been necessary and would not have 
been if a few pennies worth of oil had been rightly used 
—at the right times. What is the oiling system in your 
own mill? 

What about that nondescript class of workers so often 
labelled with the appellation: cleaners. Have they well 
defined duties so that their time is fully taken up, or do 
you mentally remark that this other mill has altogether too 
many of these persons loafing around and draining the 


treasury? Can you congratulate yourself on the fact 
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that such a state of affairs does not exist in your own mill; 
or do you secretly wish you could immediately “step on it” 
back to the old place and call in your spinning overseer 
asking him to bring along his pay roll, while you get your 
blue pencil ready to delete about one-sixth of the cleaners 
—the number that your visit has convinced you as being 
now absolutely persona non grata? 

Are cleaners and doffers conjointly used to scour the 
bottom rolls, or is there a special] “scouring gang” for this 
work ? The matter of clean floors 
is one which is often lamentably ignored at this stage of 


Are there serubbers? 


the making of the yarn. Only by going around to other 
mills can an adequate idea of this subject be grasped. The 
writer is a strong advocate of serubbed floors, believing 
that not only does it reduce the amount of soiled yarn, but 
its favorable psychological effect in making good workers 
satisfied with their environment goes a long way toward 
helping a firm to turn out a maximum production of first- 
class quality. 

Eprtor’s Note—This is the fifth of a series of articles 
by Mr. Soniaman. The questions asked are open for dis- 
cussion in our regular department entitled “How Other 


Men Manage.” All readers are invited to participate. It 


is not to be expected that all will agree, but it is quite 
probable that each man will have his reason why, and that 


is what makes it interesting. 


Machine Calico Printing 


BY WILLIAM B. NANSON. 


It is scarcely necessary to remind the reader that com- 
pound shades made by mixing two or more standard colors 
together, and also colors that are reduced in strength by the 
addition of extra thickening paste, must always be well 
stirred up in order to insure their perfect incorporation. 
Any neglect of this elementary precaution results in un- 
even printing, and is inexcusable in an experienced color 
shop hand. With strong pigment colors it is often quite 
impossible to maintain the homogeneity of the color, espe- 
cially if it has to be used thin. Heavy bodies like vermilion 
and the lead chromates cannot be prevented from settling 
to the bottom of the tub, or, if in the printing machine, to 
All that can be done to lessen 


this great disadvantage is to use only the most finely ground 


the bottom of the color box. 


pigments, to make the printing color as thick as is con- 
sistent with the work in hand, and to stir it up at frequent 
intervals both in the tub and in the color box of the ma- 
chine. 

(ec) Thin and thick color. 


sion produced by the engraved printing roller upon the 


The quality of the impres- 


cloth is largely influenced by the consistency of the color 
paste, and it is impossible for anyone by mere inspection 
to estimate with any degree of certainty the relative print- 
ing values of two colors that are thickened with totally dif- 
ferent materials. Gum thickenings rarely or never appear 
to be as thick as starch, flour or tragacanth pastes, but 
thickness considered merely as stiffness, is not the only de- 
sirable quality in a printing color. It must also possess a 
certain “body,” and this to a great extent, is dependent 
upon the density and viscosity of its thickening, in other 
words, upon the percentage of dry thickening material it 
contains, and upon the nature of that material. Gum solu- 


tions often contain three or four times more thickening than 


starch and other similar pastes, and, consequently, “gum” 
colors frequently give a much crisper and more perfect im- 
pression of the pattern than could be obtained from a 
“starch” color apparently many times their thickness. Some 
colors are best thickened with gum, others with paste. 
Colors may, however, be suitably thickened, as far as re- 
gards material, and yet not work well in the printing ma- 
When this happens, the source of the trouble will 
If too 


thin, it gives a slovenly, blotted impression of the design, 


chine. 
usually be found to be the consistency of the color. 


the color spreads out, by the capillary attraction of the 
cloth, beyond its proper limits, all the lines and masses of 
the pattern exhibit soft, spongy edges, the finer details run 
together, and the whole effect has an unsightly, blurred ap- 
pearance, due to the general lack of sharp definition. 

It happens sometimes that the background and other 
large patches of color in a printed pattern, instead of be- 
ing uniform in shade, present a peculiar, irregular mottled 
appearance, consisting of small spots and other variously 
shaped objects of light color, distributed unevenly over the 
surface of the darker color in which they oeeur. This par- 


ticular form of unevenness is known as “blebbing”’ and 
arises from the use of color that is too thin for its imme- 
diate purpose. “Blebbing” mostly oceurs with paste colors 
(starch, ete.) and is not always due entirely to their exces- 
sive thinness, but to that, coupled with the unsound condi- 
tion of the paste itself. On standing for some time starch 
and other pastes break up into a curdy-looking mass, be- 
come “watery” and lose their smooth, soft, gummy feel. If 
vater to make thin color— 


such pastes are let down with 


a procedure often adopted—they further lose what little 
“body” still remains to them and although they may be 


beaten up and strained into a seemingly smooth paste, be- 
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come sloppy and quite unfit for printing. Even freshly that some portion of 
made starch paste is apt to undergo the same transforma- printing roller, and per 
tion when diluted largely with cold water—a fact so well cloth is pressed into it 
recognized in practice that in all well managed color shops impression of 


extra thin paste thickenings are always especially boiled as “sticking-in 


required. The actual cause of “blebbing” is that, owing to colors, Indigo, 


the lack of viscosity or “body” in the color, the roller fails copper or lead, 


to retain a sufficient supply of it transfer a full impres- 


sion of the pattern to the cloth; in other words, the thin 


slushy color slips out of the engraving before the 
comes in contact with the cloth, thus causing meager, ur 
impressions. 
Colors that are too thick also produce very bare, weak 
in pressions; not because there is anv defici V I ¢olor 
aving, but because it is too soli 
by the cloth. Delicately engraved 
a very thick color scarcely make a mark 
heavy patterns coarsely engraved, leave 
nstead of being full and even, lies o1 
1, and shows up nearly every line of 
these faults are due to the same caus 
’ of the color to soak into the bod) 
(d) Frothing. Many colors are extré 
“froth” during the operation of printing, espe 
ush furnishing roller is used in the color box. The 


a color froths, the lighter in shade does it become and 


bulkier does it become, so that, quite apart from causing 
bad work, it also causes a great deal of inconvenience b 
overflowing the color box, and either flooding the floor or 
dropping into any other that may be working along witl 
it. The froth consists of a mass of minute air bubbles mix- 
ed with the color, and this is produced by the agitati 
which the color undergoes in the color box, a sort of churn- 
ing action kept up continually by the combined motion 
the roller, furnisher and doctor. The colors most likely 
to froth are those containing a large percentage of gum, 
albumen, and other elastie thickening agents, all of which, 
for some little understood reason, retain bubbles of air 
much more tenaciously than do starch and other pastes of 
a similar nature. With the exception of the acetates and 
‘mates, none of the mordants in general use are capable 
forming more than a temporary froth wher 
and the same may be said of the si 
preparations of most of the coloring matters. 
and lake printing colors containing soap sol 
paste in addition to the albumen, foam up very 
unless they are printed at a very slow speed, and even t 


they soon become quite unworkable if the patter 


too little color to admit of the box being constan 
ished. The longer a given portion of color remains 
box the more will it get churned ip, and the sooner 
become absolutely useless. The tendency of certai 
froth may be hindered by adding to them small qu 
of benzene, turpentine, or oil, and in the ease of albume 
colors, to further supplement these with a little ammonia. 

he retention 
of air bubbles by gum and albumen colors has not vet been 
thoroughly explained, but it is probable that they reduce lissolve the col 
the surface tension of the thickenings, and thus enable the a fresh lot of « 
air to escape more rapidly. In any case, although they are cheap in conseqi 
not perfect preventives, they at least preserve the color in treated as above, 
working condition for a considerable time, and keep dow) newer color. 
all excessive frothing. Old alizarin reds ar 


(e) Sticking in of colors. It quite frequently happens or Persian berry yellow 
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used up as dark chocolates; sometimes they work well, but 
usually they scum and streak badly and cause more trouble 
than they are worth. Very finely divided precipitates are 
often quite workable, even when they are unintentionally 
present in a color; and if the lakes they consist of are only 
loosely combined with the mordants {that is, not completely 
developed) they occasionally yield a color very little, if at 
all, inferior in brightness and fastness to that which would 
have been yielded had the printing color been in perfect con- 
tion to start with. The cloth takes up the fine precipitate, 
and subsequent processes complete the reaction which start- 
ed in the color itself, converting the partially formed lake 
into an insoluble compound which adheres firmly to the 
cloth. On the other hand, however, a partly decomposed 
color more often than not produces bad work, either by 
sticking-in, by giving a lighter shade than was intended, or 
by washing out of the cloth unevenly during the final soap- 
ing operations, which effectually remove any loosely fixed 
insoluble bodies that have beer transferred to the cloth along 
with the thickening and which become detached when the 
thickening is washed out. It is, therefore, better to avoid, 
as far as possible, the introduction of precipitates, however 
fine, into colors that are not intended to contain them, inas- 
much as such precipitates cannot be relied upon to work 
well, and in most cases represent a dead loss of color. 
Anthracene brown, alizarin, and other coloring matters, 
which are of necessity applied to the cloth in the form of 
finely divided powders, ground up into a paste, and then 
thickened, often cause a good deal of trouble by “sticking- 
in” and this can be obviated only by thoroughly sieving 
them through fine silk cloth before mixing them with their 
mordants and thickenings, and afterwards straining the 
made-up printing color through the finest of “jean” cloth 
before sending it in to the printer. If the color works 
badly after this careful preparation, the fault lies with the 
coloring matter itself; some brands of alizarin and similar 
pasty colors resist all efforts to strain them; they settle 
into a dense, claylike mass, which clogs the straining cloth 
When 
this is the case it is useless to attempt to make workable 


and refuses to pass through by any means whatever. 


printing colors out of them; the only thing to do is to re- 
turn them to the maker, they are absolutely unfitted for 
printing purposes, and, as a rule, either too expensive, or 
the wrong shade for use in the dyehouse. 

Unworkable precipitates are also formed in printing 
colors by the irrational mixing of two or more colors to 
produce a compound shade. In order to avoid this it is ad- 
visable to use, as far as possible, for compound shades 
only such colors as are fixed by the same mordants, and 
which possess a strong family likeness as regards fastness 
to hight and washing. In this way mixtures may be obtain- 
ed which not only work as well as any one of their constitu- 
ent colors, but which possess the further advantage of be- 
having as a single color when subjected to the action of 
soap or light; that is, they fade or wash out evenly, without 
On 


the other hand, mixtures of “fast” and “loose” colors can 


undergoing any very great alteration in general tone. 


never be depended on to give regular results; and as they 
not infrequently belong to quite different classes of color 
stuffs, they are apt also to combine with each other, form- 
ing insoluble bodies difficult to work; in consequence, colors 
differing widely in general properties ought not to be mixed 
together unless the effect aimed at cannot possibly be at- 


tained in some other way. 
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It will be seen from what we have said that the techni- 
cal perfection of a calico print works depends in a great 
measure upon the proper preparation of the color paste; 
that is to say, upon its physical nature, thickness, softness, 
freedom from grit, ete., as distinguished from its chemical 
composittion. 

In order to avoid most of the mishaps caused by faulty 
printing colors it would be well to observe the following 
precautions: 

(1) The water must be good; it must be examined for 
dirt and fine sand, and, if not free from these impurities, 
it must be filtered clean. Condenser water is best as this 
is absolutely pure. 

(2) All gum thickenings must be allowed to settle as 
long as possible before using as they all contain more or 
less sand and grit. 

(3) All insoluble constituents and pigment colors of a 
printing color must always be ground to the finest division 
possible or they may “stick-in.” 

(4) Starches and flour known to be gritty and all bodies 
that form gelatinous or flocculent precipitates on boiling, 
should be mixed with cold water into a thin milky fluid 
and then strained by shaking through a fine straining cloth 
before being boiled or used for thickening purposes. Such 
impurities are extremely difficult to strain out after boiling. 

(5) All colors thickened with dry starch or flour must 
be well boiled first and then thoroughly cooled before the 
mordants are added, or the result will be a badly working 
color. 

(6) All soluble bodies must be completely dissolved; if 
they are coloring matters they must also be passed through 
a fine silk sieve into the thickening paste to avoid “specks.” 

(7) Whenever a small quantity of one color is added to 
a large quantity of another color it must not be thrown in 
at once, but must be gradually diluted with successive small 
portions of the larger quantity, until it can be safely mix- 
ed, without any fear of its being unevenly distributed 
throughout the mass. 

(8) All colors of course must be thoroughly well strain- 
ed and stirred up before going to the printer. 

(9) All color tubs must be-thoroughly clean and well 
rinsed out before receiving their contents. 

All these rules may be regarded as insignificant but for 
all that their observance constitutes one of the fundamental 
conditions of success in all calico printing operations, es- 
pecially in the color mixing. No mater how perfect a color 
may be in other respects, if it be compounded without due 
regard to its working qualities it is practically certain to 
possess one or the other of the defects already noted; care- 
less color mixing always results, sooner or later, in bad 
work, damaged rollers, spviled cloth, and a consequent loss 
of time and material. 

Thickening Pastes. 

I may say that the following thickening pastes are in 
general use and represent those employed throughout the 
whole calico printing industry. There are of course unim- 
portant modifications of these, for instance, two or more 
thickenings may be mixed together, or a mixed thickening 
may be boiled at one operation. These points are matters 
of local experience. 

The following thickenings may be used: both for making 
standard colors and for diluting or reducing the same: 

(1) Starch paste, 15 per cent, use— 

1500 grams wheat starch 
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8100 grams water 
400 grams cottonseed oil 


10,000 grams. 


Boil and cool. Used for thinning down or reducing all 
kinds of color pastes containing no alkali and as a general 
thickening for basie colors. 

(2) Acid starch 
2000 grams 


5500 grams 


paste, 20 per cent, use— 
wheat starch (corn starch will answer) 
water 
2200 grams acetic acid, 9 degrees Tw. 
300 grams cottonseed oil. 
10,000 grams. 
Boil and cool. Very useful for dark basic colors and such 
as require acetic acid for their solution. 
(3) Starch tragacanth paste. 
1000 
3000 grams water 
Mix in the cold and add 


6000 grams tragacanth thickening, 6 per cent. 


grams wheat starch (corn starch will answer) 


10,000 grams. 
Boil and cool. For thickening diazo solutions, and when 
thinned down, a suitable thickening for medium blotches. 
(4) Acid starch tragacanth paste. 
1200 
6000 
Mix in the cold and add 
2000 grams tragacanth thickening. 
800 grams 


grams wheat starch (corn starch will answer) 
grams water 


acetic acid 9 degrees Tw. 


10,000 grams. 
Boil and cool. To be used for reducing basic colors, and 
for general use where a soft acid paste is required. 
(5) Flour and tragacanth paste. 
2000 grams flour 
600 grams acetic acid 9 degrees Tw. 
4000 grams water 
the cold and add 
3000 grams tragacanth thickening 6 per cent 
300 


grams cottonseed oil. 


9,900 grams. 
Boil and cool. 


ble azo colors, and for reducing “madder colors,” that is, the 


This paste is used for printing the insolu- 


thickened solutions of the iron and aluminum mordants. It 

possesses a good deal of body, and at the same time is soft, 

and penetrates better than most thickenings of the same 

consisteney. 

(6) Alizarin red paste. 

1500 grams wheat starch 
7000 

Mix in the cold and add 
700 
500 
300 


grams water 
grams acetic acid 9 degrees Tw. 
grams tragacanth thickening 6 per cent 
rrams eottonseed oil. 
10,000 
Boil and cool. 
(7) Reducing paste for alizarin pinks 
1000 
7100 
500 


grams. 


grams wheat starch 
grams water 
grams acetic acid 9 degrees 
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Mix in the cold and add 
1000 grams tragacanth thickening 6 per cent 
400 grams cottonseed oil. 
10,000 grams. 
Boil and cool. 
(8) Gum Senegal thickening 
5000 senegal 
5000 grams water 
Allow to soak in the cold 24 hours and 
Take 
through 
it settle until all the sand and grit are deposited, when 


grams gum 


then boil 


the solution pan, boil, and 


the storage tubs. 


out of the 
l 


a straining cloth into 


is ready for use. Gum Senegal is the best 
for light “blotches” when price is no object, 
t, delicate quality un- 


fully level shades which possess a sol 


4 +} + 
nd of tl 


except Oo! 


These 


approached by any other ki ckening, 

course, the other natural gums—aral 

latter are prepared in precisely 

Senegal. 
(9) rum thickening. T! 


calcination. A 


grams per 


British 

yum varies wth the degree of moderately 

torrefied starch yields a good paste 
350 grams British gum 

650 

Boil and cool. If 

British gum is used in place of 

Senegal for all kinds of discharges, e 

(10) Tragaeanth per 


600 grams gum tragacanth 


vrams water 


the gum is acid 


tp 
thickening 6 
9400 grams cold 


Allow to soak 24 to 30 


comes quite smooth. Used in combination with other thick- 


water 


hours, and then boil unt be- 


enings, and also alone, for many colors which are required 
to penetrate well into the fabric. f 

(11) Alkaline thickening. 
1500 grams British gum 


degrees Tw. 


8500 grams eaustie 
Mix in the cold and then heat to 140 degrees F. 


S0aqa é14 
Used 


Indigo, sulphur colors, most of the vat colors, and fon 


tor 


dis- 


charging tannin mordanted goods. 


(12) Albumen solution 50 per cent 
1000 grams egg albumen 
1000 grams cold water 


2000 grams. 


Dissolve in the cold. Blood albumen is 


40 per cent solution. Both are en plove d for 
colors. 
(13) Paste for reducing acid 
1000 grams China elay 
1000 water 


grams 


+} + 
ootn paste and 


. . 
tich onn 
British rum 


Grind to a fine sn 


2500 grams 


5500 water 


crams 
10,000 grams. 
] 


eool. 


and 


Boil 
The 


clude all that may be 


thirteen pastes or thick 


considered a 


tures may be made as required, 


tions and ingredients modified as oce: 


(This is the sixth of a 


The next will appear 











This is a tale of a worm that turned. Worms some- 
times do, although in this case it was the head end of the 
worm that turned and missed its chance, while the tail 
kept going and arrived according to schedule. Which, 


after thinking it over, probably proves that the head does 


not always govern wisely, that reason should not always 


rule, and—but form your own opinion, aud remember that 


the tail of the tale will bear watching. 
This was one of those long, slim, slick sort of worms 
that seem to be made for the express purpose of giving 


a form fit to a fish hook with the least possible alteration; 
the kind that 


still continue to live as separate entities, each portion auto 


school books tell us ean be eut in two and 


matically fitting itself up with a new head or tail as re- 


quired, just as if nothing at all had happened. In other 
words, the only thing in the world outside of a political 
party and some mill men that can go two ways at once and 
think nothing of it. 

This particular worm was on his way to the top of the 
ground one morning about sun-up to take a look at the 
weather, when, as might be expected, he stumbled into the 
early bird. Of course it served him right for being up so 
early, and the head part, having whatever brains there was, 
realized its mistake and turned back for home in a jiffy, 
but the tail was sort of slow getting the idea, and before 
it could get out of sight the bird pecked right down on 
Nat- 
urally the numerator kept going and was soon lost to sight 
He 
He 


decided to stay if he could, but he didn’t have much time 


him and converted him into an improper fraction. 


and fame, but the denominator had a different idea. 
had never been up top before and he liked the view. 


to think about it because that bird kept working on him so 
persistently that he had to skip around pretty lively to 
keep This 


went on for a while, until, not having had time to grow 


rom being a sort of involuntary breakfast. 


7 


a head yet, that tail end didn’t have any more sense than 
to get mad about it and jump right on that early bird. 
The the 


that bird realized just what was going oh 


result was, to say least, disastrous. Before 
he found him 
self so wrapped up around the legs and lambasted over 
the head and abused generally that he lost his appetite 
completely and had no ambition at all except to get away 
there. In fact, he that that 
while he was flying off over a little pond of water, he 


fish that had 


from got so sick of worm 
threw a fit and was gobbled down by a eat 
caught a cold and felt in need of a stimulant. 

In the mean time the tail end had begun to find out a 
Worms, 


socially, no matter how excellent. 


few things. it appeared, were not recognized 
His status, like that of 
the modern hot dog, depended largely on the appetite of 
the casual acquaintance and his own gustatory desirability, 
which was not particularly inspiring. He soon managed to 


grow a head on the end aforesaid—or maybe it was the 


other end—which was easy enough, but that didn’t seem to 
be sufficient. In order to get along in the world he had to 
be something more than a worm, something bigger and bet- 
ter. 


a worm altogether, and as a first step in that direction he 


He had, in fact, to change his nature and quit being 


started in to grow a few arms and legs like the other in- 
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habitants of his neighborhood, and a little brains too, if 
possible, and he was very successful in his endeavors as 
almost always happens to those who try hard enough—all 
except the brains. 
During the process he must have split into a variety 
into others until 
all the different 


all equipped with 


of sections, and these in turn divided 
in the end—or maybe we should say in 
ends—there were quite a number of him, 


hands and feet and very often a large dignity and sense 


of importance, but not much brains. And a few of him 
got into the mill business. : 
Willie the Worm was one of them. That wasn’t his 


real name of course, but he had been answering to it when 
he answered at all, ever since he could remember, for no 


looked that He 


was a shambling sort of aggregation of joints and knuckles, 


apparent reason except that he just way. 


with an uncivilized head of hair, spasmodie whiskers and 
hand-me-down clothes, who shuffled around with his eyes 
and his mind both out of focus most of the time because 
he had never learned to*use them, and his mouth open all] 
He 
was, in fact, beautiful but dumb, and he ran a draw frame 
didn’t 
and the boarding 
did. 
of him. 

In Willie’s was an 
though hitherto unsuspected diff He 
himself. His head end kept telling him 


that he was all right, but he couldn’t seem to get a unani- 


the time because he had never learned to keep it shut. 


because he know how else to make a little money, 


house lady wouldn’t feed him unless he 


Take a look around your room and you'll see several 


case, however, there important 


Was a worm 


rence, 
divided against 
mous vote. Something down around his heart or his giz 
zard, or wherever it is that you get the funny feeling when 
the elevator begins to drop, kept telling him about himself, 
and Willie could not but agree that it was sad but true. 
“You're all right,” his head would say. “You’ve got a 
nice job that you can run all right without any effort. You 
get your money when you work, and you don’t have to work 
much to pay your board and have fifty cents left over for 
cigarettes. You’re a real handsome boy, anyway, and it 
won’t be long before an overseer’s daughter or some other 
rich girl will come along and fall in love with you, and 
all.” 

And then his gizzard would have a cramp and he would 
his differential 


a big hunk of cheese, and 


then you won’t have to work at 


hear a little voice ’way down in say, 


“You’re nothing but not: very 


good cheese at that. You haven’t had a shave since Christ- 
mas and the scissors you trim ’em with are so dull they 
leave you looking like a newly hatched gosling. You never 
owned a new suit of clothes in your life, and you haven’t 
bad a pair of socks since the ones you found in your waste 
have to take 


Your shoes are so bad vou 


out. 
them off to work and you're too dratted sorry to get your 


can wore 


self a wintertime hat. Everybody’s laughing at you now 
for wearing that old straw. It’s all right to say that your 
hair’s so long that your head’s not cold, but you know 
you’re afraid to go on the street for fear some barber will 
run you down and drag you off to the Board of Health. 
As for any girl taking a look at you, if one did, she’d 
either die laughing, or if she took you seriously they’d 
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have to take her to the funny house and she’d laugh her- 
self to death anyhow. You—” 

But Willie knew all that by heart, and what hurt him 
was that it was so. Finally he got enough of it and right 
there was where Mr. Earle Y. Byrd, the overseer, got the 
shock of his life. As he was passing Willie’s job he heard 
a voice say, “Hey, how about me learnin’ to grind some of 
them there cards?” He looked around to see Willie hold 
ing his middle with an alarmed expression, and then they 
both fainted dead away, the overseer from surprise and 
Willie from embarrassment. But in the end Willie got his 
chance. 

All this was in the good old days before they began 
to have a lot of new-fangled foolishness around the mills 
like revolving flat top cards and vacuum strippers and 
such like. Willie’s three-end-into-on¢ 


contraption that had a good deal of psychology connected 


draw frame was a 
would run, and he got his back draw 
of belts, 


with it whenever it 
ing from a fearful and wonderful arrangement 
gears, cones and cuss-words that stood at the end of a row 
of cards like a drill sergeant stands by the awkward squad, 
which was called a railway head, just why, nobody has 
ever been able to find out. 

Those were the days when men were men. You didn’t 
strip a card with one of these vacuum things, nor yet with 
a wire brush. No sir. You got on top of it and you man 
handled it with a curry comb and you told it what you 
thought of it while you were at it. If you didn’t you were 
probably too much out of breath, but at that you missed 
a good chance. The tops were wooden slats with a few 
moth eaten teeth on the under side and they were stripped 
by a joint perpetration of the devil and some misguided 
mechanical genious which was made to lift them up one at 
a time, scratch their stomachs and slap them back in their 
holes. That is, it did when it did, but most of the time 
it didn’t. Now you know what kind of a job Willie fell 
heir to one morning when the overseer told him that one 
of the old grinders had died of despair, one had quit in 
disgust, one had laid out with distemper and that he could 
have a try at it if he wanted to. 

His head end promptly went on a strike, but the rest 
of him waded into a section with the bright and cheerful 
manner, that most people use when they are going to se 
the dentist, and stopped a card that had been left grind- 
ing, took the roll off and set it up. Willie didn’t 
much about setting cards, but he had watched the grinders 


know 


lots of times and he managed to get it together again, and 
when he started it off he pulled out a little piece of sliver 
and held it up to the light. He didn’t know just what that 
was for, but he had seen the others do it and thought that 
was part of it, so he did it too, so as not to miss anything. 
Right there was where his head began to revive and put in 
a little work. 

“What are you doing that for?” it wanted to know. 
“Trying to make a show of yourself? Look at everybody 


laughing at you. Look at the fixer on the draw frames 


stuffing a wrench in his mouth so you won’t hear him holler. 
How come you think you can run a job that belongs to 


your betters? Now here comes the overseer, and you'll 
see right where you get off.” 

Old Early Byrd took the little piece of sliver away from 
Willie and gave it a contemptuous look. “Boy,” he said, 


“you sure are a wonder. That card’s putting more trash in 
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the work now than there is 
another card, and I'll skin you 
and keep them on, but that’s 
with these slat strippers. 
of fix you eall somebody. 
a thousand years.” 

The only grinder lef 
a > consolation, 
hundred 


sliver. “In couple 


to make a good grinder. 
there strippers 


into something 


Well, I’d help 
know 
“Ale” 


of the flat 


whe! 


you we 


said Willie’s head 


strip pe rs 


were nNaving’ an 


ends 
way was yonder wa 


started in different 


rT; +] 99 
Leave tnat be 
boss,” but hi 


and it had something 


in chunks. I always sheese 
Wor-r-r-my cheese. Yah, Go jump somebody’s 
Then the 


along and pecked 


ean.” overseer came I 
two. 
“Don't 


vou put a hand on 


man—” 

Willie the Worm lost 
knows, but it flew off and kept going « 
back. 


the place where the absolute zero stays and all the old 


novody 


his head. Where 


ind never has come 


went 


It’s probably still traveling as hard as it can roll to 


ravelled out neverwasers congregate and jaw at each othe: 


about the chances they got cheated out of. In its place 


left something round and very h: 
rock 


for driving nails or breaking 


of the way or any thing like that, 
can be said in favor of 
to Willie’s gizzard. 

him. I’m going to fi 

I wish you’d move. 


When 


now, and don’t 


ever will. 
you’re right in the way. 
for you. Go on 
Early Byrd got, assisted by 
bone, and then the grinder happe 
Willie’s toes against a 


hadn’t me 


and hurt 
his back pocket. He 
Willie started to put his 

‘hen things began 
First it 


was but a sickening n 


shoes o1 
too. to happer 
was a wreck, then 
emory 

stripper. Dinner t 

After that the patient 
was so far improved 


rather uncertainl\ 


perhaps, 


times, but still with a definite pror 


One pair of pliers was broken, one ham: 
frayed out like a whisk broom, one serew dri 


Willie 


in place with the last remaining wrench, 


tapped 


down a erack in the floor. 


sneering face of the grinder which was peeping over a near- 


by card, watched it bounce off the top of the eard and out 
of the window, slammed down the lid of the empty toolbox 
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and went home hungry and happy. On the way he met 
the overseer and offered an apology. 
“Sorry I talked so to you sir,” he said. 
at all. My gizzard gets out of control, you see, and makes 
me do that. I’d like to keep the job, if you don’t mind.” 
“He’s nutty,” said Mr. Byrd to the grinder next morn- 
ing as he inspected the print of a wrench on the latter’s 
anatomy. “Been handing me some stuff about his gizzard 
being out of order, but he fixed that stripper, and I ain’t 
got anybody else to put on the job, so I’ll have to let him 
stay. Better not keep any wrenches in your back pockets 
for a while until that gets better, and stay out of his way. 
He’s got him a new pair of shoes, but I don’t see where 


“Tt wasn’t me 


he needs ’em. If his determination is as hard as his feet, 
he ought to make a good one, time he learns.” 

So that’s the head end of this story, which really does- 
n’t amount to much. If you forget it, you’re not out any- 
thing, but here comes the tail end which you should hang 


on to. Harken therefore to these words of wisdom. 


The human gizzard is the most important organ yet 
discovered, and it’s an unlucky worm that hasn’t got one. 
The fact that the doctors say folks don’t have them has 
no bearing on the case. We have lots of things you can’t 
put your finger on. There’s complexes, for instance, and 
grouches, and hang-overs from last Saturday night. You’ve 
never heard of anybody going to the hospital to have any 
of those things taken out, but we have them just the same. 

So with gizzards. ’Way down deep inside of you some- 
where there is a hard headed sort of voice that has a habit 
of making itself heard at inconvenient intervals. Better 
hang on to it and give it due consideration, because it’s 
the only really honest thing you’ve got. You can fool your 
fellow workers, your boss, and—maybe—your wife, but 
once in a while when nobody’s looking, this little voice 
stands off to one side and takes an impartial view. “What 
a mess!” it says, meaning you, which is doubtless discourag- 
ing sometimes and might be harmful if it didn’t possess 
a redeeming feature. Whatever grit you may happen to 
possess is there. 

It has to tell you right, you see, but then it can help 
you too. Discouragement is what it eats. Laziness and 
procrastination, vacillation and doubt is what it gets fat 
on. It claws ’em up and converts ’em into pep and con- 
fidence and ambition. It starts you off and keeps you 
going. It grinds off the rough places and puts sand on 
the slippery slides so you can climb them and after that 
it helps you to hold on. After all, you have to pay some 
attention to the only thing that really knows how “sorry” 
you are, and still loves you. 

From the worm that refused to turn back on through to 
Willie the Worm was a long step. 
the Worm to the card grinder that he made of himself was 
a longer one, and he has been stepping some since, because 


From Willie who was 


he’s a superintendent now and wears shoes all the time 
and straw hats only in season. What’s more, some girl 
did come along and take a notion to him after all. 

Last time I saw him I asked him what he blamed his 
success on more than any other one thing and he answered 
“Grit.” Then he told me all about this gizzard business 
which I’m passing on to you because it’s too good to keep. 
I asked him what started him off wanting to be a grinder 
in the first place, and he grinned a foolish grin and said, 
“Well, you see, I’d already had a sight or two of the young 
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lady, and you know how it is.” Which, as the saying is, 
accounts for the milk in the cocoanut, or, we would prob- 
ably say in this case, the grit in the gizzard. 





Notes About Men You Know or Know About. 


Although S. Y. Austin has removed to New York City 
as vice-president and general manager of Callaway Mills. 
Ine., his many friends in the South are interested to know 
that he will maintain rather close contact with the southern 
mills, controlled by the Callaway interests, which this sell- 
ing organization serves. 

Mr. Austin’s connection with the southern textile indus- 
try dates back to 1898, and since that time, he not only 
has risen to a position of importance as a financial and 
operating executive and authority, but his engaging per- 
sonality has endeared him to his numerous acquaintances 
in all branches of the industry. 

Leaving school at the age of sixteen, Mr. Austin be- 
came associated indirectly with the Porterdale Mills, now 
a part of the Bibb Manufacturing Company, at Porter- 
dale, Ga. In 1899 he went to the Whittier Mills Co., Chat- 
tahoochee, Ga., where he served for ten years in various 
capacities—as electrical engineer, yard foreman, overseer of 
On January Ist, 1909, he 
became associated with the Callaway interests, in LaGrange, 
Ga., as superintendent of the Unity Spinning Mill, which 
was erected under his supervision. In 1914 and 1915, Mr. 
Austin supervised the construction of the Hillside Cotton 
Mills, and in addition organized the Valley Waste Mills. 


carding, and superintendent. 


Mr. Austin is recognized as an authority on waste and 
waste manufacture and utilization, having devoted a great 
deal of study and thought to the subject in America and 
abroad. He made a four-months’ tour of the cotton mill 
industry of the British Isles and the European continent 
just prior to the organization and erection of the Hillside 
mill, and went abroad in the summer of 1921, when he made 
a further study of European mills. 

In his new position as vice-president and general sales 
director of Callaway Mills, Ine., Mr. Austin will have charge 
of the sales of this organization, which acts as selling agents 
for the Unity Cotton Mills, Milstead Manufacturing Co., 
Elm City Cotton Mills, Manchester Cotton Mills, Hillside 
Cotton Mills, Unity Spinning Mills, Villa Rica Cotton 
Mills, and Athens Manufacturing Co. 

W. P. Bowven, who has been with the Griffin Manu- 
facturing Company some forty years in continuous serv- 
ice, probably has the distinction of being overseer of dye- 
ing with one company longer than any other man in the 
industry. At the close of a banquet given by Mr. Bowden 
on December 19th, J. P. 


pany, presented Mr. Bowden with a gold-headed cane as 


Nichols, president of the com- 


a gift from the company and a token of appreciation for his 
long, faithful and meritorious service. 

C. T. Lassitor has accepted a position as traveling rep- 
resentative for Penick & Ford, Ltd., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
manufacturers of “Douglas” textile starches. He will make 
headquarters at Greensboro, N. C. Guy L. Morrison, Green- 
ville, S. C., is southern representative. 

W. L. STEPHENS, overseer of weaving at the Sylvan 
Cotton Mills, Shelbyville, Tenn., has resigned to accept a 
similar position at the Avondale Mills, Alexander City, 


Ala. 
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Cotton Wax—An Impurity of Raw Cotton 


BY G. E. VAN TROMP GOVIER. 


Natural cotton will not readily absorb water; placed in 
a vat of water it persistently floats, whereas cotton which 
has been bleached will immediately absorb the liquid and 


sink. This is due to the impurities with which the fiber 


is both impregnated and surrounded, and in particular to 
the waxy, or fatty substance which has been termed “Cot- 


ton Wax.” These substances form an almost waterproof 


film over the surface of the fiber, and constitute a most 
important factor in the efficiency of warp sizing. 

The cotton fiber, freed from the various impurities, may 
be termed pure cellulose, analogous to the cellulose of 
wood and starch. This constitutes approximately 86 to 87 
per cent of the natural cotton, the balance being a number 
of organic and inorganic substances which are accumulated 
during the formation of the cotton in the boll. 

The following example of the results of an examination 
of raw cotton serves to illustrate its composition: 

Per Cent 
86.908 
8.020 
3.987 
0.146 
0.495 
0.086 
0.099 
0.092 
0.043 
0.091 
0.024 
0.009 


Anhydrous Cellulose 
Natural Moisture 
Fatty Matter 
Calcium Carbonate 
Potassium Carbonate 
Potassium Chloride 
Potassium Sulphate 
Caleium Phosphate 
Tron Oxide 
Magnesium Phosphate 
Sodium Chloride 
Unaceounted for 


100.000 

Substances which are insoluble in water marked i. 

Substances soluble in water marked s. 

It is intended in this article to diseuss only the im- 
purity termed “Fatty Matter’ in the foregoing analysis 

The first real constructive research recorded on this sub- 
jeet was carried out by the late Dr. Edward Schunck, of 
Manchester, England, who, in 1871, thoroughly examined 
raw cotton with the object of isolating the substances other 


than cellulose present in the fiber. He boiled cotton yarn 


] 


in a kier with soda ash and acidulated the liquor with sul- 
phuric acid. From the resulting precipitate he isolated: 
(1) “Cotton Wax.” 
2) Margarie Acid. 
(3) A coloring matter readily soluble in alcohol. 
(4) A coloring matter sparingly soluble in alcohol. 
(5) Peetie Acid. 
(6) Miscellaneous Albuminous Matter. 
In all Schunck is stated to have accounted for 
less than 0.5 per cent of the impurities. 
Schunek 
has been followed by the researches of Allen, Fargher, Hall. 
Streat. 


In subsequent years the pioneer work of Dr. 


Higgins, Knecht, Piest, Probert and 

Knecht and Allen (Journ. Soe. Dyers and Colorists, 142, 
1911) obtained a quantity of the crude wax from cotton 
and separated it into two fractions by means of petrolie 
ether; the soluble fraction constituting about 70 per cent 
of the crude wax. The melting point was between 66 and 


67 degrees Centigrade. It contained a small amount of 


combined glycerin. The fraction insoluble in petrolie ether 


was dark green in color, and plastic, with a melting point 
of 68 degrees Centigrade. Knecht and Allen further sepa- 
rated the fraction soluble in petrolic ether into two por- 
tions, by boiling with 96 per cent alcohol. The portion 
insoluble in alcohol (18.8 per cent) was a glossy wax with 
a melting point of 78 degrees Centigrade, and having an 
11.28. in aleohol 

a melting point of 62 degrees Centigrade and an 
value of 33.42. The 47.5 per cent of un 
} 


saponifiable matter from which the authors isolated phyto- 


iodine value of The portion soluble had 
10d1née 
contained 


wax 


sterol, the acetate of which melted at 127.2 degrees Cent 
grade. 


In 1912 Piest 


American Cotton 


carried out researche 
(Zeits. f. angew. 
by means of d extracted 


Iferent solvents 


bodies, the solvents together with the 


by each being as follows: 


Absolute 
Be nzene 
Ether 


Petrolie 


Aleohol 


Total 


stated that the saponifi 


I 


Extract 
Piest 
extract 


159, while 22-1. 


orists, 34, 220-7, 


was had an 


Knecht and Hal] (J. Soe. Dvers and 
1918) extracted raw cotton with 
Soxhlet 


lute 


extractor. They used benzene, 
dilute 


with 2 degrees Tw 


formie acid, an 
acid 


peated these extractions on a larger scale usin; 


ammonia, 
hvdrochlo1 ( 
tities of 2-ply 60s American and Egyptian cotton 
a big copper Soxhlet extraction apparatus. i 
firmed their previous results excepting for slight 
tive differences. They stated that Benzene extracted 0.40 


0.444 


Egyptian cotton. They separated these extri 


per cent from American cotton and per cent from 


tions 


soluble and insoluble in 
Tests on tensile strength of the 
moval of the wax inereases the strength 
elasticity of the yarns. 
and Streat (J. 


1923) suggest that 


Knech Soe. Dvers ; 


only a portior 
the exterior of the fiber, and that 
it is only removed completely 

S. H 


of Raw 


Higgins, in an 
Cotton” (2. Soe. 
1923) gives some further in 
tracts obtainable from raw 
ent solvents, together wit] 
traction of flax. 

In a very detailed descript 
the benzene extract of American 
M. E. Probert (J. Inst., 


that they treated American coittor 


Textile 


tilled 90 per cent benzene, heating w 
This made possible undesirable saponifieat 
densation of steam, the extraction of other materials. 


crude extract, freed from water and volatile hydrocarbons, 
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yas successively extracted with light petroleum, ether, ben- 
and chloroform, and divided into portions 


zene, alcohol, 
The au- 


sparingly and readily soluble in a given solvent. 
thors isolated a new alcohol, for which the name gossypy] 
alcohol is proposed (from Gossypium spp.). They also 
isolated montanyl alcohol, cery] alcohol, carnauby] alcohol, 
and a mixture of phytosterols. The following acids were 
found to be present: palmitic, stearic, oleic acids occur in 
the free state. Montanie, cerotic, palmitic and stearic acids 
occur principally as sodium salts, while carnaubiec, palmitic, 
stearic, oleic, and a lower isomeride of oleie acid occur as 
The proportion of unsaturated fatty acids is small. 
The authors 


esters. 
A further acid C,,H,.O, was found present. 
suggest that this acid is probably identical with an acid of 
the same composition and melting point isolated by Schal- 
feef (J. Russ. Phys. Chem. Soe. 96, 325. 1876) who stated 
that. melissic acid from beeswax was a mixture from which 
an acid C,,H,.O, could be isolated by repeated erystalliza- 
tion from ether, and fractional precipitation of lead salts. 
The corresponding incarnaty] alcohol was isolated by Sund- 
wik (Zentr. Physiol. Chem. 26, 58. 1898) from bumblebee 
wax, and by Rogerson from the flowers of Trifolium In- 
carnatum. Hydrocarbons isolated by the authors were erys- 
talline triacontane and hentriacontane from Upland cot- 
ton, heptacontane from Mississippi Delta cotton, and tria- 
contane from Egyptian cotton. 

The analytical constants of the three cotton waxes ex- 
tracted from the three varieties of cotton are as follows: 
Mississippi 

Delta Egyptian 
Melting Point 80°C 76°C 80°C 
Specific Gravity 1.005 0.976 0.992 
Acid Value 5 oc 28 28 
Saponification Value.... 76 56 70 
Acetyl Value ....... 48 84 83 
Iodine Value 20 27 26 
Unsaponifiable Matter... 66% 68% 57% 
Acetyl Value of Unsapo- 

nifiable Matter 

It will be seen that the 
extremely complex material. 
oil extracted from the cottonseed, an idea which is very pre- 


Upland 


124 115 
natural wax of cotton is an 


It is in no way similar to the 


valent. 

There is no doubt but that the natural wax of cotton is 
an important factor during the processing of cotton goods. 
It should be of very great interest to the spinner as in all 


probability it functions as a lubricant for the hairs in the 


process of spinning, and, in fact, in the preceding pro- 
cesses. To a certain extent it must cement the hairs in the 
spun yarn. 

In warp sizing it is a very important factor, particularly 
in connection with the penetration of the size. As previous- 
ly stated, the natural cotton contains approximately four 
per cent of wax, in the form of a film on the surface of the 
fiber, and evidently also firmly fixed in the interior of the 
hairs. It has almost a waterproofing action, as cold water 
penetrates the film with difficulty. It is very doubtful if, in 
the process of slashing, the size mixture actually penetrates 
this film of wax. To a certain extent the heat of the size 
may loosen the film, and a portion of the wax be removed 
by mechanical movement, but it is evident that the greater 
portion of it remains intact. It would appear, therefore, 
that the size adheres to the waxed surface of the fiber, and 
that there is no penetration of the size into the fiber, but 
only between the interstices of the fiber of the yarn. A pre- 


treatment of the yarn before entering the size box, with 
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a substance which would loosen this wax. film might pos- 
sibly result in size more firmly fixed to the fiber, and there- 
fore less shedding. On the other hand, the elasticity of 
the yarn would probably be impaired. 

. The cotton wax also is a factor in bleaching and finish- 
ing. It protects the coloring matter of the cotton from 
the action of the chlorine used in the latter stages of bleach- 
ing. Its absolute removal is necessary, and being such a 
complex mixture, it is no easy proposition to remove the 
Solvent soaps have proved very successful in 
The character of the cotton wax 


last traces. 
dealing with this problem. 
indicates that emulsification must be brought into play to 
insure its removal during the process of scouring. 

Patents have been taken out in connection with this 
problem. The Rockland Finishing Co., Ine. (British Pat- 
ent 172,633, Dec., 1921) remove natural waxes and oily 
substances from cotton fiber, yarns and threads and fab- 
ries without the usual bleaching operation and its conse- 
quent weakening, by dissolving with ether, gasoline, ben- 
zene, or similar solvents, or by emulsifying for a sufficient- 
ly long period with soap, or by saponifying with weak 
soda. E. Knecht (British Patent. 195, 870, April 10th 
1922) has patented a method for softening the natural 
wax in cotton by treating the dry cotton either in the raw 
state or in any stage prior to the actual spinning process 
with air laden or charged with the vapor of a hydrocarbon 
such as solvent naptha, hydrogenated tar oils, petroleum 
oils, oil of turpentine, rosin oil, tetrachlorethane, chloro- 
benzene, phenetole or like solvent. 

In cotton wicking for kerosene lamps and stoves, this 
wax and oil impurity greatly impairs the eapillarity of the 
wick, and causes irregular burning. A more brilliant flame 
from wicking that has been boiled to 
Some manufacturers resort to a boil 
oxalic acid, afterwards 
Others boil 
In either case 


can be obtained 
loosen these waxes. 
with a one cent solution of 
centrifuging and drying the wick. 
weak solution of soda ash and ammonia. 


the wax film is destroyed, and the fiber rendered more ab- 


per 
with a 


sorbent. 

Undoubtedly the presense of these impurities in the 
cotton are of much greater significance in the processing 
of cotton goods than is generally realized. 
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Lewkowitsch. P. 893. 

1911. 


1913, 251, 438. 
1871. 

325, 1876 
1898, 
34,220-7. 
Dec. 6, 
1922. 
150-1. 
39,73-7. 
1923. 
1923. 
1924. 


1918. 
1921. 


1923. 
1923. 
436. 


Comparative graphs on building construction costs for 
each year for the past decade are included with the January 
edition of The American Appraisal News, published by the 
American Appraisal Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. The 
United States is divided into six major sections, and the 
trend of building cost given yearly for frame, brick (wood 
and steel] framing) and reinforced concrete construction. 
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Why 


do good salesmen 
object to rubber-stamped cards? 


A Manufacturer Says— 


Logan Gosiery Company 
Manufacturers of Full Fashioned Silk Bosiery 


B25 FRANKFORD Avi 


PINMLADELDPHLA, PA 


Kaumagraph Company, 
350 West 3Slst Street, 

New York, N.Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Ever since manufacturing Kalonia Blue 
Line Hosiery we have found that Kaumagraph dry 
transfers afford the proper means of identifica- 
tion of our merchandise. 

Thies etamp insures the users of Blue 
Line Hosiery against substitutions of inferior 
qualities of hose, 

We safely recommend Kaumagraph dry 
transfers for any product on which a mark of 


distinction is required. 


Yours very truly, 


LOGAN HOSIERY COMPANY/) 
w 


Naar, Meio ta 


secyetary 
v/, 
U 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
350-356 West 31st St., New York City 


Canadian Branch, Kaumagraph Limited, Paris, Ontario 


BostoN CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA CHARLOTTE, N. ¢ PARIS, FRANC! 


TRADE MARK put on clumsily, 
illegibly, is the same sort of handi 
cap to sales aS a cheap rubber-stamped 


business ecard is to a salesman. 


Big manufacturers know this. That 
is Why vou find the leaders evervwhere 
using beautiful Kaumagraph Transfers 
to mark their goods. 

The Kaumagraph method of marking 
has these outstanding advantages: 

—it is easv and quic k to apply 
—the result is a neat, handsome marh 


—the imprint lasts 


Our new lithographic department 
now enables manufacturers to get their 
labels, hang tickets, ete., and transfers 


all from the same source. 

Write to us for full information about 
this Service and for sample markings 
of the transfer itself, 


KAUMAGRAPH CoO., 
350-356 West 31st St., 
New York City. 


Trade-mark your textiles, hosiery, etc., with 
Please send us full information 
urn } about Kaumagraphs with es 


Name 


Address 
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to the Spools 
you Replace 


You give serious thought to the machin- 
ery you install, so why not give just as 
serious thought to the spools you re- 
place? They play an important part in 
the quality of your finished product. 


The right selection of replacement 
spools figure to a great extent in the 
profit you make. 


U S Fibre Head Spools were designed 
to give the textile industry certain ad- 
vantages that wooden spools do not 
possess—such as toughness for a thin 
head, allowing a greater traverse for 
the same length overall, freedom from 
rough edges for a greater length of 
time and their adaptability for certain 
kinds of work. 


Give thought to the spools you buy 
consider the above points of U S Fibre 
Head Spools before making a decision. 
Write us for samples and see for your- 
self just what they will do. 


Other 
USB&S Co. Products 


BEAMS SPOOLS 
Gitinn Moquette 
Drawing 
Rubber Warper 
BOBBINS wister 
SHUTTLES Sik 
SKEWERS Belting 
ROLLS 
Comber 
Underclearer 
Drawing 


Winder 


SPEEDERS WARP FILLING 

FLAX SPINNING CAP FILLING 

TWISTERS TRIPTODS 
QUILLS, ETC 


WS BiolsieIN& SHUI Le G. 


LARGEST BOBBIN and SHUTTLE MANUFACTURERS in the WORLD 
Bignt Factories Providence R.I. 
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An organization of overseers forward mainly 


foes 
through each of us trying to do the very best that is in us, 
for our own department first, then by exerting an unselfish, 
honest effort to help the other de partments 

* * * 


Big jobs go a hbeaqaging—but bid 0 


tendents do not. 


* . 


The and constantly seareh 


ing for men with brains, men who are trving to 


textile industry is forever 


Improve, 


men who are of good character. Do you qualify under 


If not, you'd better take stock of vourself 
Do vou re 
Yourself” ? 


7 * * 


this heading? 


and find out the reason why. ember that. “Old 


Timer” article about “Know 


, 
stakes 


Have you ever thought what a blessing your m 


That 


But it is a fact that we gain much valuable experience from 


rave been to you? sounds rather foolish, doesn’t 


our mistakes, especially if we remember them as we should 


when the same condition arises again. If everything an 


overseer or a superintendent attempted to do turned out 


to be a success—well, he would not be doing many things, 
because he would not have that foundation we eall exper 
ence, 

* * 


No idea, whieh was ever born in the mil d ot oversee! 


superintendent, is worth a tinker’s damn unless something 
is done with it. 
* ca * 


“Gosh, Old-Timer, vou have been lucky, 
“How did you do it?’ 


little bit 


to me the other day. 
“Well, I suppose, by knowing a about 
work, then putting a darn big lot of hard work with 


* * * 


If my Editors should ask me what one thing has con 


tributed most toward holding so many overseers and super- 
1 


they ao not 


intendents parked in one place—meaning that 
progress—I helieve I would answer them something like 
this: 


to get 


It is almost impossible for the average human being 
that he is 
Good Lord! man, ean’t vou realize 
that someone else is paying vou to work 


* * * 


it out of his head working for someone 
else—for the company. 


for yourse If! 


How some of us do enjoy criticizing our brother over- 


The next time vou are 


enjoy 


seers and superintendents! 


COTTON 


ing yourself in that 

really doing much be 
A pretty TOOK slo 

your mind where 


per day, is 


Recently 
job with a 


had 


or} horhood 


been 


far-sighted 
‘ ahead of him 


Such a pity! 


ras and prove 
Maybe he 
confidence that 
dickens doesn’t 
good tires but we 
back. 
You 


absorb the bumps. 


know balloon 


a whole new se 


Some of u 
dropped us on 
Look 
Yes, I know, 


YVOuUrS 
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Not for the Big Alone 


An adequate Accounting Service is much 
more of a problem to the small concern 
than to big business. 


The necessity for right Method and Sys- 
tem is apparent to both. The only differ- 
ence is that the smaller concern feels that 
it can not afford to have it, while big 
business knows that it can not afford to 
do without it. Yet the principles of ac- 
counting are the same in each case. 


Long and varied experience in serving 


and Methods, which make their service 
applicable to all business, whatever its 
size. 


Our service to the smaller concern is not 
big business service cut down to save 
cost. It is a special service of the highest 
merit, specially adapted to meet individ- 
ual requirements. It is wholly adequate 
and easily obtainable at a cost in keeping 
with the size of your business. 


The Service covers all accounting prob- 
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lems—monthly or continuous audits, 
costs, and all other business systems, 
tax service, etc. 


big business, nation-wide in extent, has 
given the Ernst & Ernst organization 
special facilities in Accounting, System 


ERNST & ERNST 


AUDITS—SYSTEMS~—TAX SERVICE 


MINNEAPOLIS DENVER 
MEMPHIS OMAHA 

ST. PAUL SAN FRANCISCO 
DAVENPORT LOS ANGELES 
INDIANAPOLIS ATLANTA 

sT Louis JACKSON 
KANSAS CITY 


NEW ORLEANS 
DALLAS 
HOUSTON 
FORT WORTH 
SAN ANTONIO 


PITTSBURGH CerTRo!rT 
COLUMBUS GRAND RAPIDS 
YOUNGSTOWN KALAMAZOO 
AKRON WHEELING 
CANTON Erie 

DAYTON CHICAGO 
LOUISVILLE MILWAUKEE 


BALTIMORE 
WASHINGTON 
RICHMOND 
CLEVELAND 
CINCINNATI 
TOLEDO 


NEW YORK 
BUFFALO 
ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 
PHILADELPHIA 





ase 
teeneceneeee!! 
in 

lity, 

t 
My, 


want 
IM 


OMAR 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


RUBBER 


COVERED 
ROLLS 


STOWE & WOODWARD CoO. 


NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


FOR 


Gingham mus 
DYE WORKS BLEACHERIES 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 


On all varieties of Mill Subje 








An Old Timer Says— 


(Continued from page 373.) 

But, friends of mine, there’s a terrible penalty for such 
parking. Here’s the idea: An automobile goes forward by 
burning up the gas; a human, an overseer, goes forward 
by using his energy, by using what he has above the ears 
(and he must do it before all the hair is gone from above 
the ears, too). 

* * * 

Stagnation, standing still, is the greatest curse we over 

All the 


history we read shows that as soon as a nation, a tribe 


seers and superintendents have hanging over us. 


then 
China 


thousand 


of people or an individual begins to stand still, it 
starts backward and is soon out of the 
built 


running, 
a wall about herself and stood still for a 
years; she is still standing still and is being knocked and 
cuffed about just like an old worn-out overseer or superin- 
tendent who has been content to stand still. Remember, 
brother, what “Old-Timer’ has been trying to beat into 
study what 


your head for years: You can get from home 


men go to college four years to get—If—vyes, a darn big IF 
—you have got the backbone to want it hard enough. 
Sad to say, most of us are like the little boy who re- 


“Why?” 


while I sit 


marked to his Dad, “I wish I was twins.” asked 
Dad. ‘“I’d make the other half cut 


by the fire.” 


the wood 
Yes, most of us wish we “was twins.” We would make 
the other half study and work for advancement while we 
took the fat job. But that We all 


succeed but few of us are willing to pay the price in self- 


won’t work. want to 


sacrifice and hard work. 
* . * 

Did you ever notice: A particularly good overseer or 
superintendent always seems to have a particularly good 
job. 

» * 7 

It was not so very many years back when an overseer 
got the job because he was a good grinder, a good fixer, or 
a good mechanic, but the time when experience alone will 
get a man a job is past. No one man’s experienee, by itself, 
can keep pace with the experience of all the overseers and 
superintendents. This points out the wisdom of profiting 
by the other fellow’s experiences as set down in CoTron 
and other magazines. 

“One ship sails East and one sails West 
By the self-same wind that blows. 
It’s the set of the sail and not the gale, 
That determines the way it goes.” 
Have you got your sails set right, brother? 





Don’t worry about what people say about you. Be 
thankful they aren’t mind-readers.—The Arrow. 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers or 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 


do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 


unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


en a RN 


Figuring Moisture in Keeping Numbers. 


Epitor Corron: 
Most 


question of ket ping numbers 


any mill ma 


to come a souree ol 


for years 
the opinion that there is a means of reli 


if it is properly developed, will save 


prevent much bad work as well 


lost from day day i heavy clot 


eannot tell how much moisture the 

throwing off in the prosesses of manufac 
There are many methods used by 

over the country in trying to keep numb 


I have 


game for many years, and many have 


variation in the finished product 
been tl 


spent in worrying over thi outcome 


probable 


day or a dry windy day. I have tried 


many 


changing and regulating, from the 


a few small washers in my pocket 


on which the finisher man weighed 


changing the crown gear on the drawing frame : 


frame. Then for a few years I watched the weather, and 


would change the standard weight of my laps according to 


ips 


the looks of the weather. This method prove d to be pretty 


good, but sometimes the weights would get a 


off than I thought they should, even though I spent prac- 


tically all of my time watching the weather and studying 


the cotton and setting the seales. 

In the early part of 1923, the idea struck me that the 
weight of the lap could be regulated according to the rel- 
After thinking this over for 


decided to try it out, and consequently have developed my 


ative humidity. some time I 


present system for this purpose, which has so far proven 
most satisfactory. 

I use an American Moistening Company stand hygrom 
eter to obtain the relative humidity in the picker room. To 
begin with, I set the instrument as near the center of the 
that 


or care ful to see 


room as possible, at the same time bei 


it was not in an air eurrent or whieh would 
affect it. Then I 


fresh, clean water in the container. 


steam, 


near 


put a new wick on the wet bulb and 


Now, being all set, | 
commenced a careful observation and recorded the relative 


humidity every hour of the day from seven o'clock in the 
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Flawless Leather Belting 


SLIP-NOT 


N our opinion there are no “ifs” about it—belting that isn’t quality 

clear through cannot perform as it should. How true this is only 
you folks know who must depend upon leather belting for the transmis- 
sion of power. 


Isn’t it folly, then, to use any but the very best of leather belting? 


Consider SLIP-NOT! It has a perfect surface, which means 100° 
pulley contact from the day the belt is first put on; it eliminates slip; it 
transmits more power; it is free from all objectionable stretch; it is 
waterproof; it is famous for its long life. 


“Just the features I want my belting to possess,” you 
say. Of course! 


If your dealer doesn’t carry SLIP-NOT 
we shall be glad to tell you who in your vicinity does 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


SUUTEUEUUELEAUATELEUEEAEUTAAEAEAUEU AAU EOSAEUNUEA NNEC U AACA TANS EO AENEAN COUTTS LOTE HAAN ENTANAEOEGDOEOTNAEOOGNONNROUNNANNOOUNOEOONOEUOAOEGEGGOGEOEOONONOEOGEUOAEOGNOEOHOUEVAOUsvoGarsandeanedeneacsnenudnsnesnscevevuneevesanaverneveresnsnsgeansninegt UOUHUUNUAOUCENUEEOLONOUONOCUEAOOORORRS 


REEDS 


Although our new Southern Plant has been in operation only four months, we have been compelled 
to operate both day and night to take care of orders from Southern Mills for our high quality reeds. 


Over 80% of this day and night production has been on high counts, 48 to 67 dents per inch. 


This alone will tell you there is here a reed plant at your very doors ready to give you the highest 
quality reed service to be had, excepting none. 


In the personnel of our Staff are Expert Textile men with years of experience in mill problems. 
This expert advice is at your command merely for the asking. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN PLANT———————- ——————— SOUTHERN PLANT —————— 
21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Steel Heddle Bldg., 817-831 E. McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. 


New England Office: 
634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


Foreign Offices: 
Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China 


——THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE——— 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete Heddles — Harness Frames — Selvage 
with Frames and Heddles fully assem- Harness—Leno Doups—Jacquard Hed- 
bled). dles—Lingoes—Improved Loom Reeds 
Drop Wires (with Nickel Plated, Cop- —Leno Reeds—Lease Reeds—Beamer 
per Plated or Plain Finished). Hecks—Combs. 


UNLETENENUOUOUDOUUELACUONNUUUDREENEUOOOOUDETENEAOUEOUIOTONENONAUNOUNOOEUNOO NOU EURERENOOUOUOOUODOOEOEOOROGUUOTEOEOONEDOOUUOOEREEEEOOEOEUOOOEOOEEOOUOOULEPEOUNETUTOUEEEOROOUEOUOUTEEOREOUOOUAODDEREOEENOOUUUAUDTOROREROUOOOOERERONEE ENDER SS 
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By using the table of lap change weights shown in this article, the 
working days, trom July 2nd io August 4th, 1924, (note season of year 
od, and the resuits secured. In this table are shown the relative humidit 
day, together with the corresponding lap weight, the weather condition, 


ing, siubber, invermediate and Warp roving, and the daily sizing of the 


f 
me? 


| | 
Relative; Wt.of | 














Lollowl 
vered 
t Pp 
ea I 
, <p)} 
Pp sp 
oiud 


Day Humidity Lap er Conditior Drawing |12 vds 
40.98 |Cloudy ali day. 5d gr. | 133 
40.93 Cool, cloudy to clearing. 55.6 138 
41.31 Rain all week-end and still raining 56 5 
41.60 |Low clouds to heavy rains. 30.0 137 
41.32 |Distant white clouds all day. 5D 7 
40.89 |Light showers, 11 a.m. 55.5 L3¢ 
41.45 |F lying clouds to clearing to clo 
5 p.m. 55.5 5 
40.81 |Clear and hot all day. 95 
40.87 |Clear and windy. 55 33 
40.5] Clear all day, showers at nig 55.8 j 
$0.50 (Clear all day. a4 
41.13 {Clear a.m.; heavy storm, 3:30 | 9.8 ; 
41.10 Partly cloudy and hot. 55.8 4 
40.87 |Cloudy, rain up the rive 54.8 33 
40.36 Hot and elose, to clear and y 
breeze, 55 + 
16th 64.90 $1.20 |Mucky dog-day weather. 95.5 
17th 61.36 }] Cloudy dog-day, no ra 55.8 ; 
18th 56.27 40.81 |Cloudy to clearing, light breeze | 55 13¢ 
19th 57.81 40.77 ‘|Clear. 55 134 


40.58 |Clear and hot. 





morning to six o’clock in the evening, at the same time re The seales 
cording the weight of my laps. This I kept up fora period We have a three-po 
of thirty working days, during which time we had severa which is clamped betw 
changes in the weather. An average of these figures gav that holds glass 
me a foundation upon which to base my change table. Atter ity, the pointer is sé 
getting out two tables by which I ran for awhile, I found pointer and sliding 


that the numbers were going a little light. The third tabl tightening 
which I worked up is given herewith, and is the one by in position. 


which my laps were run from May 22nd to September 22nd, the pointer. 


09 mrt " 
1924. Che finis 


CHANGE TABLE FOR WEIGHT OF FINISHER PICKER LAPS , 





er 


the 


And the 


man d 


it 
id 
74 
io 
i 
7A 
iz 


eS 


not make any difference what 


ACCORDING TO RELATIVE HUMIDITY 

telative \ Relative —_ ) iad al 7 } 
Humidity Weight of Lap Humidity Weight of Lap worry my head abou 

20 39 lb. 8 oz. 64 41 lb. 2 02 humidity goes from 66 to 

2 39 lb. 10 oz 66 41 Ib 4 02 . 

28 39 lb. 12 oz 68 41 |b 6 oz will change the weight 

2 39 lb. 14 oz 70 41 It 8 oz ; : ‘ 

36 40 Ib 72 11 Ib. 10 o2 ounees, but the change is mad 

10 40 lb. 2 oz. 74 41 Ib. 12 « +4 a 

44 40 Ib 4 oz. 76 41 lb. 14 ity changes. 

18 40 Ib 6 02 78 42 it It micht | ad 

52 10 Ib. 8 oz. 8 42 Ib. 4 b might be we » ad 

56 40 lb. 10 oz 82 42 It 8 02 nartments <« r 

58 40 Ib. 12 oz 84 42 Ib. 12 02 cages pa , x sks 

60 40 Ib. 14 02 Be 13 It en were obtain yn 

62 41 lb T 1 ; 

It will be noted that up to 50 degrees relative humidit A e Sul i-1I wes 
ve change the weight of the lap two ounces for every ehang: 5 good results 
of four degrees. From 50 degrees upward to 78 degrees req ¥ ! ! 

change the weight of the lap two ounces for every change aft e¢ 

two degrees. is saving company mone 

108 tests showed the following results in section beam I mentioned ste 
veights (407 ends, 8 wraps), showing the number of each — e¢arding, held by Reintin 
weight: One 393; two 395; eleven 396; eight 397; nineteer wood, S. C.. on December 5t 
398; twenty 399; twenty-one 400; eleven 401; eight 402: permit of an explanation it 
five 403: four 404: three 405; two 406; one 407. It will furnish the additio nfo1 
be noticed the lightest weight was 393, only one beam weigh equest of the Editor of Co1 


es ae 
ing this, and the heaviest was 407, only one beam weighing 


this also. 


All of the figures given in this letter were taken from 


the mill records covering the period mentioned, which card 


ers usually dread because of the many sudden changes 1 N. C., has 


weather. But I must confess that it gave me little concern, 
i S. C. 


last year, though I am still experimenting with it. 


Mites Wuirte, f 


become 


] 
venera 


yrmerl 


ovel 


spinning at the Blacksburg Spim 
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: Saree Roving Bobbin Costs 


A mill, that cleans 75,000 roving bobbins each 
week, reports its [ermaco Bobbin Cleaning Machine 
saves 6,000 bobbins each year. 


This saving indicates how large a saving in bob- 
bins can be effected by mills operating a Termaco Lie 
at its full capacity of around 30,000 bobbins per 4444 ¥ 
ud £487 Fi 928 HEAD. 


af 


day. 

The Termaco by carding off the waste, instead 
of cutting it off, prolongs the life of bobbins almost 
indefinitely. Bobbins splintered by hand nacre 
have splinters brushed off and 
gradually become smooth again. 


The saving in bobbins is but 
one of many savings the Termaco 
has made for mills in this and 


foreign countries. 


Write for “Survey No. 10,” 
which explains in detail the way 


the Termaco reduces cost. 


Engineering Dept. 


The TERRELL MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


On and after February 1, 1925, we will 
not be represented by agents in the South, 
all southern business being handled from 
Charlotte, N. C. The General Supply Co. 
Danielson, Conn., which carries a complete 
stock of parts, will continue to act as our 
representatives for New York and New 
England. 


te TER 
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Condition Laps to Avoid Yarn Variation. 


Epitor Corton: 

I have talked at different times with superintendents 
who have made more or less exhaustive experiments with 
humidifiers in picker rooms in an attempt to condition the 
air sufficiently to keep the laps at the same moisture con- 
tent they will attain in the card room. So far, none of 
these efforts has been encouragingly successful. The amount 
of air used by any considerable number of pickers is so 
great that it is almost impossible to get enough humidifiers 
crowded into the picker room to supply the needed moisture. 
Fresh air from any available source is constantly coming 
into the room and going out again so quickly that any at- 
tempt to accurately humidify it is difficult, if not impossi- 
ble. 

However, if a picker room could be supplied with condi- 
tioned air in sufficient quantities, it is certain that there 
trouble all through the mill in keeping 


would be less 


weights right. The actual amount of cotton of the proper 
humidity in a Jap will vary widely during the day as mois- 
ture conditions outside the mill change. Humidity can be 
very accurately controlled in all parts of the mill except 
the picker room, and if a mill is running on a basis of a six 
per cent regain, it is apparent that laps run early in the 
morning, when the air is damp and cool, will lose weight 
before carding, while laps run during the heat of a sum- 


A lap that 


contained perhaps ten per cent moisture will lose four per 


mer day will gain weight in the card room. 


cent of its weight, while a lap containing only three per 
cent will gain three per cent of its weight. If 50-pound 
laps are run, a lap weighing 50 pounds when taken off the 
picker with a ten per cent regain will weigh only 48 pounds 
at the card. The lap with three per cent regain, though 
weighing 50 pounds at the picker, will weigh 5144 pounds 
This is a total 


and is not going to make things run any better. 


at the eard. variation of seven per cent, 


That there are wide variations in lap weights due to dif- 
ferent moisture contents is indisputable. In talking recent- 
ly with a particularly well-informed superintendent, he 


said that he had found a difference of one-half of 


one pe r 
cent regain in laps doffed from different finishers at the 
That is a 


quarter pound in a 50-pound lap, and was due to warm air 


same time in the same room! variation of one- 
from the body of the mill affecting one picker, while cold 
damp air from outside affected the other. 

With these thoughts in mind, I suggested to that gen 
tleman the idea of operating a lap conditioning room, and 
I want to offer the same scheme here, and see if any of 
your readers have tried it. and if so with what results; and 
if not, would it not be interesting to try it and see what 
happens? 

Since moisture conditions are kept fairly constant all 
through the mill except the picker room, the chief problem 
in keeping weights is to get uniform laps with correct mois- 
ture content. As has just been pointed out, it is not prac- 
ticable to do this with any organization I have ever seen. 
However, I see no reason why the plan here outlined would 
not work to the same result: 

Put all laps in a conditioning room, kept at the correct 
them there until 


mill temperature and humidity. Leave 


they reach the condition of the room. This might take a 


day, or perhaps two days, or even longer, but leave them 
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379 


there until they have exactly the percentage of regain de- 


sired. Then some of these will be too light and some too 


heavy, and this should run in a pretty well fixed proportion 


if the picker room is operated properly Determine by 


observation about what proportion a heavy, and what 


ecards to 


light, and then set a corresponding number of 
handle them. 

Weigh all laps taken fron 
ing those of standard weight 


and dividing the light and th 


fixed for them. In that way it 


very even work, if the picking is in 


If the pickers are in good condition, tl 


a fairly uniform lap, with very little yard-by-yard 


tion, which is all that would make any difference if cor 


ditioned laps were used as suggested. If laps are not found 


I 


to be fairly even from yard to yard, the pickers should be 


gone over carefully for defective evener motions Some 


times the pins that transmit the movement of the piano 


bars will be worn and rusty, or choked with dirt. If 
holes in the piano bars should be reamed out fresh, a 


pins put in. All bearings of rollers, feed 


apron 


evener rolls, evener cone, and gearing should be clean 


properly lubricated, or better still, these =hould 


points 


equipped with ball bearin ection and keep 


out chokes that make a 


evener working properly, 


+ 


good lap, so that after thi 


though it may have gained 
through the 


be uniform al] 


oo r 


set for that t 


velgi lap, 
his idea of conditioning 


esting matte Drv cotton 


moist cotton. Therefore, in 


stock before, and during, pick would 
I 


to run } é iry as atmosphe1 cond 
then let it 


haps it would be : 


the boiler room 
drv air would 
would tend to dry 
better, and th 


Possibly 


can answer 


try it they 


Causes for Yarn Breaks at the Spoolers. 


Epitor Corron: 


I don’t know whether I ean help “C. and 8.” very mi 


in regard to his yarn snapping at the spooling, because, 
you know, conditions mean a lot in a mat 

For instance, he may be using air for 

and have a lot of waste break d 


But surely some of his 


drafts, which he gives in his 


uary issue. On 14%s warp he runs 
115 r.p.m., with a spindle speed of 
he should get at least 128 r.p.m. on the front roll as the 
132. Let 1.80 


hank roving and cut his draft on spinning to about 8, and 


standard is about him make some 1.75 or 
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Built with 
(reo-pine 


Sub-flooring 
and ‘Timbers 


Construction engineers have found replace them once and for all tyme 
no more advantageous or economical with Creo-pine. 
use for creosoted timbers than for Creo-pine sub-flooring is carefully 
cotton mill sub-flooring. milled from selected, sound, felled- 
alive, air seasoned yellow pine, free 
With Creo-pine sub-flooring, mill from defects. It is treated by the 
engineers and architects have solved S. W. P. vacuum pressure process 
for all times the problem of rotting, which first draws out all of the sap 
sagging mill floors. and then forces the creosote oil deep 
into the pores of the wood under tre- 
mendous pressure. The result is a 
sub-flooring that will outlast the 
walls. That will never need replacing. 
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In practically all new construction, 
Creo-pine sub-flooring is a standard 
specification. But Creo-pine  sub- 
flooring is equally as advisable for Write us today for full informa- 
floor repairs. Your floors are the tion and quotations. Then make a 
most important link in your produc- note to talk this over with your archi- 
tion chain. If they need replacing, tect or engieer. 


SOUTHERN WOOD PRESERVING Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 
Creosoting Plants at East Point, Ga., and Chattanooga, Tenn. 


SALES OFFICES 
New York Philadelphia ; Pittsburgh Buffalo 
Cleveland Chicago Toledo Charlotte 
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get his work up to the speeder so that he ean cut his draft 
there from 74, which he says he is running, down to 5 or 
51%. He has a large ring (21/16 inch) and if the barrel 
of the bobbin is small he makes a good big bobbin of yarn, 
but of course this bobbin would be heavy, and when a spool- 


er tender put on a full one the weight eht cause breaks 
at the weak places in the yarn. 

The spooler speed of 772 for warp wind 
and I think 


his spinning. 


right enough, 


pick up speed on 


with shorter drafts he will 


If he is short on carding, short draft will hurt the pro- 


duction, but it surely will pay if it helps in the spooling 


by doing nothing else but reduce the number of knots. 
Mv nearest yarn number to his is 14 I use 1.75 ro 
ing with a front roll speed of 148 r.p.n On some ne\ 
frames we get a front roll speed of 154 r-.p. 

speed on the frames with 148 r.p.m. front 

600—using filling wind build for warp. 
I shall be i 


tion, as I am interested in making 141% 


} 


interested in seeing other 


and getting production, 


this 


especially 


hich 


getting has so 


year, W 


Treatment of Aniline Black Sateens. 
TOR COTTON: 

The possibility of finishing aniline black cotton sateens 
so they will look like silk, without going to the expense of 
some of 
black 


many 


mereerizing, should be a subject of interest to 


your readers. A satin-like appearance on aniline 


dyed cottons is frequently required, and is met in 


instances by mercerizing before dyeing, followed by Sch 


reinering. By varying the amount and composition of the 


filling and the particular treatment of the before 


piece 
either calendering, Schreinering or pressing, most. finish- 
meeting 
the 
is limited to such a margin that the expense of mercerizing 


little difficulties 


ers do not, usualiy, experience any difficulty in 


these demands. But, in other instances, where cost 


is altogether out of the question, some 
crop up. 


and satin-like 


The distinctive, fine, soft fee] luster are 
a combination of qualities which, for their attainment with 
out merecerizing, constitute at first a problem of no small 
While these special requirements vary 

fee] 


sometimes being attached to the former quality thar 


le 


importance. 


regard to both and appearance, greater 


Importance 
atter, and in other instances quite the reverse, they never 
not only little diffieulties, but opportunities 


for the exercise of some judgment and experience. 


As an indieation—and possibly a guidance—of the pro- 
cedure generally followed to produce these effects without 
mereerizing, an outline of recent experiences may be both 
interesting and valuable to your readers: 

After plate singeing the pieces were given three ends 
through a jigger made up with a warm malt liquor (dias- 
tafor) and allowed to lie overnight in the roll. This treat- 


ment was followed by washing at full width in warm water 


and squeezing through a passage through a padding ma- 


chine and subsequent treatment (run through) in a_ hot 


bath of caustic soda at 3 degrees Tw., then boiling under 


pressure for half an hour with one per cent solution 


containing an addition of a small quantity absolute 


TON 


aleohol. Thi 
distinfuishing 
rannot be 
reason 

ation. 
through hot 
drying on 
After dy ng 
ders, pass¢ a 
water, wilt 
on the tent 

Then 


the produet ( 


hpetore 


secured 


arabic, 1.5 pa 
two ingredient 
amount ot al 
oxgall added, anc 
tore use, 

and wi 


press n 


Dyeing Blue Sateens with Satin Finish. 


Epiror Corr 
Will some of your 
“How Men Manage” 


to mateh the finish on a 30-inel 


Other 
border 


am enclosing sample? If possible 


this deseription, I would 


appreciate 


ents 


3 
would 


quirea 


but the finishing 


somewhat simpler. 
Plate singe both 


back; run through 


lie overnight; 
soda at 3 degrees Tw 
under 


pressure lI 


aleol ol; 
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SAFETY GUARDS 


For Tolhurst Extractors 


Satisfy the demands of Owner and Operator 
for safety and Mechanical simplicity. 


They have been approved by various State 
and Insurance organizations. 


The Guards are conveniently out of the way 
of the operator during the loading and un- 
loading of the basket. 


| wna F ay Sapa Aa 


SEXT TRACTORS” S 


ATRAC' 


FOLHURST MACHINE WORKS = = =2 Estasuisnen 1852. Troy. N.Y. 
New York Office 111 Broadway 





Ww rm Represe t Southern Representati 
John S. Gage red H. White 
& So. Dearborn St Realty Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. Charlotte, N. C. 

San Francisco Representative = qo “Sli  ] of We = = Canac ntati 

B. M. Philhashy 


Merchants Exchange Bidg., ; 
Francisco, Cal. 275 Craig West, Mon treal. P. q 
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An Electric Stop Motion for Combers. 
Epiror Corron : 


It seems the comber has recently come up for discussion 
in Corron, and we have read several articles regarding the 


setting and timing of this very important machine. But 
we have had little or no diseussion about the care and 


management of a comber room; therefore this article will 
deal with a kink that is being successfully used and that 
may prove valuable to someone else. 

First let me give my views regarding setting and tim 
ing. Suppose we read what some comber man says about 
his settings; he gives us just the number of gauge to use 
to obtain the best results; we take the settings to one of 
our combers and change it over from our previous settings. 
Will that comber make any better sliver than the others? I 
doubt it. A man’s personal opinions will cause him to set 
a trifle loose to the gauge if he has believed in wide set- 
The feel 


with the result 


tings, or tighter if he believes in close settings. 
of the different to 


that the change makes little or no perceptible difference. 


gauge is every man, 
Timing is of course more positive, but even that can vary 
slightly. It 


friends 


is interesting to read and know how ou 
are setting their combers, and apply the informa- 
tion, but unless a man is away off in his ealeulations, I do 
not believe in using someone else’s setting. 

There are conditions which arise to worry us all, and 
which we have to remedy, and this is the time for the man, 
who has read the ideas expressed in Corron, to sift his 
information and perhaps apply it to his particular prob- 
lem. 

The most serious problem connected with combers is 
needles become bent 


the damage to half laps. Once the 
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they can never be picked and straightened as they were 
before, and when they are bent the sliver will be full of 
tiny strings. 

In the mill in question the combers run on two shifts, 
and the half lap damage was very excessive, the cause be- 


This 


damage than bad laps ever could, and when a tail-end 


ing tail-ends allowed to go threugh. causes more 


jam 


does oceur the half lap usually nust be re-needled If this 
happened on combers that were running only days it could 
be easily remedied, but when there are two shifts ever 
knows the other fellow ( ne all the tail-ends « € 
through. 

Our combers are equipped with an electric stop 1 ! 
and are supposed to stop when the cans fill, which they 
do very satisfactoruiy: but they are also s ipposed to stop 
when an individual end breaks or runs out, which they do 
not do satisfactorily. 

To overcome our difficulty we put on an additional stop 
motion to stop the machine before iil-end gets to F 
feed roll. This is very mpl d inexpensive and re 
quires no care onee it is on Wi put a pand 2 ( 
wide around the end of our ribbon lapper spoo and re 
quired the tender to leave this band bar el e lappe 
the cotton over the spool to start it up. Then we put cor 
responding bands around each lap roll on the comber. The 
outside lap roll shaft has to be insulated, at the bearings 
and gear, awav from the machine, while the inside one is 
left as it is, grounded to the machine. Each band is con 
nected to its shaft by a short wire which simply runs over 


the end of the woode! lap ro and 1s wound around tne 
shaft. As these shafts run slowly I have had no trouble 
with the wires connected in this manner, although I pre- 
sume a spring collar woul e a more mechanical job. 
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A Rare Combination of Advantages 
to Textile Manufacturers 





LABOR 


An ample supply of labor—white, 
intelligent Content to work for 
low wages Majority skilled in 
sextile work. Plenty of unskilled 
labor available. 


POWER 


Cheap power is available from 
hydro-electric plants operating 
from nearby rivers. Only one- 
half of the 75,000 potential H.P. 
is now being utilized. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Four railroads operating 11 sepa- 
rate lines offer ideal distribution 
facilities. Two direct connections 
to each of the six South Atlantic 
seaports. 


WATER SUPPLY 


An abundant and excellent water 
supply is furnished by the city. 
Various analyses show both city 
and branch water is applicable for 
bleaching. 


CLIMATE 


An ideal year round climate of 
63.5 degrees Heat prostrations 
unknown and snow is extraordi- 
nary. 10% hours of daylight on 
the shortest day of the year and 
14 hours on the longest 


INDUSTRIAL SITES 


The Industrial Bureau keeps a 
file of ali available sites for indus 
trial purposes and offers its co- 
operation in aiding you to secure 
a desirable location. 





Manufacturer, but seldom 
if ever, will you find such 
a rare combination of advantages 
as are to be found in Columbia, 


S. C. 


Every faclity from an ideal loca 
tion for your mill site to the ade 
quate marketing of your finished 
product has been worked out in 
this rare combination. Each ad- 
vantage materially aids the oth- 
er in the economical manufactur- 
ing operations of your products. 


S “Manus as you may, Mr. 


Excellent transportation facili- 
ties consisting of four railroads 
operating 11 separate lines, and 
with two direct lines of commu- 
nication to each of the six South 
Atlantic sea ports. Columbia is 
the only city in the Southeast 
offering such seaport connections 
as this. In addition, Columbia 
is a highway terminal, with paved 
highways radiating in all direc- 
tions and accessible from all im- 
portant points in the Middle 
West, the East and the South- 
east. 


There is an abundant supply of 
both skilled and unskilled labor, 
the majority of which is 100% 
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American and entirely free from 
any radical element. There has 
never been a textile strike in the 
history of the city. 


Columbia experiences extremes 
of neither heat nor cold—the cli- 
mate maintaining an average of 
63.5 degrees for the last thirty 
years. This assures the textile 
manufacturer uninterrupted op- 
eration twelve months in the 
year. 


Sufficient power for all purposes 
is assured from hydro-electric 
plants. The location of a new 
$2,000,000 steam auxiliary plant 
here guarantees continuous un- 
interrupted service. Columbia is 
the base of a super-power zone 
embracing most of South Caro- 
lina and can supply any amount 
of power at low cost. 


The Industrial Bureau has re- 
cently acquired 1192 acres of 
land with many ideal industrial 
sites on it. This land is connect- 
ed with Columbia by paved high- 
ways, a double track trolley line 
and three railroads. Supplied by 
city water, sewer connections, 
telephone and telegraph connec- 
tions and power lines. 


Write us today for further information of Columbia's 


wealth of advantages to the 


tertile manufacturer. 


FRANK A. PIERSON, SECTY. 


COLUMBIA CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, COLUMBIA, S. C. 















COLUMBIA 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
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The outside shaft is connected with the negative side of 


the knock-off. while the other requires no connection, as it 
is grounded in the bearings. When the comber lap is run- 
ning out, the bare band on the spool connects the two lap 
rolls and closes the circuit, knocking off the comber. The 
sketch, Fig. 1, will show the way the device works. 

The sketch, Fig. 2, shows roughly the magnet box used 
on the regular stop motion equipment on the combers. The 
magnet is shown at A, together with its terminal wires. 
The negative wire is connected to the machine while the 
positive wire runs to the calender rolls and spoon on the 
coiler which are insulated from the rest of the machine. 
Thus when these parts come in contact the cireuit is closed 
and the magnet draws the nearest end of the lever B lower- 
ing the other end and allowing the bottom of lever C to 
push toward the magnet from the force of the spring above 
the shipping rod. This allows the catch E to trip and the 


spring pulls the shipping red along which moves the belt 








to the loose pulley and stops the comber. G is the sh 


ping rod. The electricity is supplied to the magnet eit 
from the lighting system through a transformer or fron 
magneto operated on the comber. This is connected, one 
terminal to the machine and the other to the insulated 
parts. 

The lap stop motion in Fig. 1 is an additional stopping 
place not customarily used, but which has been found 
It is accomplished by using the two lap rolls as 
When the eotton is 


run off, the tin band on the lap spool connects these two 


useful. 


terminals, upon which the lap rests. 


terminals, closing the circuit and stopping the machine 
With this device the laps rm 


two feet of waste made, but still stop before damage can 


, } 
out so there is only about 


be done; a new lap ean be set on the end of the old lap 


and a proper piecing made. Ineidentally, this device I] 


} 
} 


reduce waste, although this is not as important as the 


lap damage. 
It would be interesting to know what the lap dam 


has heen 


(Mass. ) 


age from this eause is in other mills, and how 
redueed. M. W. H. 


Thick and Thin Places in Roving. 
Epitor Corron: 
eG. DB: 8." 


issue regarding the thick and thin places in roving, will 


Responding to who reports in the December 
say that I have had that same difficulty, and upon examina- 
tion found I was using gears that were not of the same 
pitch. The result was an irregular movement of the rolls 
—which was invisible to the eye, although it was there 


and this eaused those thick 


I think if he will examin 


and 


the 


roll gears, he doubtless will fir 


As to more twist bein: 


thick places, this is due to the 


place because it has not 
the thick place has. 
There may be eases 


weighted, and this also w 


Most machine builders we 


oht 


pound weight; middle, 16-pound 


weight. However, experi 


weights are 
roving, | ise 
dle, 16 pound wi 
tirely reasonable 
it will outpull 
When we mad 
found that 
pounds, and 


ing 


and 

to see wl 

roving, as anvi 

Lne bobbin, on 

ends to kit k s] i 
a slight slip 


} 
» aces can eon 


Epitor Corr 
I was it 

caused the tl 

for that is 

7.00, and I -; 

filling. It is 

he does not 

savs his draft 

will take that for 

line-up for this work 
First, in the oper 

ed, and the averag 

(We use Middling 
saner through 

machines. fact, 

er from the opener roo: 


We use a 


the dirt and motes fa 


the way. 


about one per cent 
Two processes 
breaker lap and 


sliver, 7 ends up on 


up on the finisher draw 


on slubber, being equaliz 


with about 10.85 draft 


tt 


roving 


and 


Dack 
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! BLEACHERS ! 


Send to your Selling Agent 


samples of 


Sol-Ozone bleached goods - 


cottons, 


woolens, 


silks. 


He will be pleased to see 


goods improved, 


as to 


Strength and Durability, 
Stability of color, 


Softness and Elasticity - 
free from smell and chemicals, 


THE ROESSLER & HASSLACHER CHEMICAL CO. 


709 Sixth Ave., 


ing weight averaging 58 to 61 pounds. 

Some time ago we found the front metallie rolls on the 
drawing frames were fluted or chattered, making the draw- 
ing uneven. This we overcame by putting in new metallic 
This altered the weights and tensions, but this 
the 


front rolls. 


can be adjusted. We also did considerable work on 
tensions on our roving frames. 

In the spinning room we have a regular system of over- 
hauling the frames, taking eare of the crooked spindles and 
bad bolsters along with the proper oiling of the spindles, 
having certain times for this. We examine and renew when 
necessary the top rollers on a certain number of frames 
per week, and, above all, enforce a system of cleaning the 
frames. 

Another thing we found out was that we had to inerease 
the diameter of the bands to correspond with the size of 
the worn whirl on the spindle which meant heavier bands. 
Then, we began waxing the bands when we put them on. 
We have the bander hold a piece of beeswax on the band 
We 


found this gained about three pounds in the strength of 


while it is running to insure a good coating of wax. 


the yarn. 
Another important thing is the way the slasher is sizing 
the yarn but I will not go into this just now. 
T. A. D. (Ga.) 
Epitor Corron: 
In response to “G. D. 8.” on his question about thick 
and thin places in roving in the December issue, I will try 
to explain some of the possible causes from a general stand- 
point. The first place we will start is at the pickers. If 
the evener is not working right, the result will be thick and 


New York City 
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thin places in the lap; also, if the apron should slip and 
start in a jerky manner the same kind of lap would result. 
A good idea is to keep the belt on the evener about in the 
center of the cones so that it will have the same distance 
to move in both In a great many mills the 
carder does not watch the pickers and laps closely enough, 


directions. 


depending upon the picker tenders to keep the weight of 
the lap. But I don’t put too much dependence on them. 
The second hand should keep watch of the weights, and a 
good rule is not to let the laps go over or under a quarter 
of a pound variation either way. And above all, the cone 
belt must not be too tight. The eveners should be kept we!l 
oiled and cleaned, and the belt should be just tight enough 
to run freely. 

Even with good, even laps, bad work ean be made at the 
ecard. We know that when a card is stripped it will run 
light for a number of yards before the cylinder fills up, 
resulting in uneven sliver, and thick and thin places. A 
45-grain sliver will weigh about 40 grains per yard for a 
while before the cylinder fills up. The only way I know 
to overcome this is to let each eard, after it has been strip- 
ped, run the sliver out on the floor for a few yards before 
piecing up into the can. Of course this will make more 
waste, but, on the other hand, it is much better to have this 
in the waste can than in the sliver. The eards should be 
kept in first-class condition, with good, well-ground clothing 
on them, set as close as possible without rubbing. 

And with first-class work from the pickers and cards, 
the drawing frames can and wil] cause a whole lot of trouble 
if they are not watched and kept in good condition. I call 
a drawing frame in good condition when the following items 


are all right. The roll settings come first. There is no 


1925. 
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rule by which to govern drawing roll settings, except that 
But let it be that the 


we get the front and second rolls, the better and more uni- 


of experience. understood closer 
form the work will be, for in every machine these two rolls 
do all the drafting. Still, this ean be over-done, and the 
resistance may become so great as to cause the top rolls to 
slip, resulting in trouble. It is the slight slips that give 
the most trouble, because they escape observation, and we 
may be led to believe that the rolls are seated at the best 
distance when 1/16th of an inch would remedy everything. 
This 


and experience. 


can be determined only by trial and experiment 
The rolls will turn with more certainty, be- 
cause the pull is easier, when set farther apart, vet if they 
are set farther apart than the length of fiber they will pull 
bad for the 


front 


fine places in the sliver which will be very 


roving. The correct principle is to keep the and 
middle rolls as close as possible without crimping. 

Leather-covered top rolls should be kept well varnished 
and in good condition. 

Another cause for thick and thin places, on the drawing 
frame, is the practice of the drawing tender of letting a 
whole lot of single sliver pass on to the next process. Even 
though the stop-motions are all right, sometimes the draw 
ing tenders are careless. We cannot always get the men 
we need on drawing frames as the wages for this work ar¢ 
lower, which ought not to be, because the drawing frame 
is the most important machine in the room—and yet they 
are considered a simple machine, and are neglected to a 
(CONN. ) 


great extent, by many earders. EXPERIENCE 


Waste Percentages on Belting Duck. 


Epiror Corton: 

I have noted the question in the January issue of Cor- 
TON with reference to waste percentages on belting duck, 
and also the figures given by the man asking the question. 

In a mill making 6s and 7s heavy ply yarns, I think the 
sliver weights and roving he uses are in line, but I think 
his percentage of 2.91 per cent for card strips is excessive 
for Middling cotton; in my opinion, this should be held 
down to not more than 2.25 per cent. 

The percentage of 1.81 per cent that he gives for duck 
1.50 per 


His fly- 


threads also seems somewhat excessive, as cent 
would be a fair amount of waste for this item. 
ings and sweepings, also his motes, are well in line. 

Doubtless this mill has lost something on humidity. A 
mill weaving numbers of this kind should carry a very 
high humidity, particularly in the weave room, and would 
show, under proper operating conditions, at least 2 per cent 
regain. In order to secure a 2 per cent regain, a relative 
humidity of 70 to 75 per cent should be carried in the 
weave room, and 60 to 65 per cent in the preparatory de- 
partments. 

In reference to hard waste, this is very expensive, as it 
is finished product, and when wasted in the weave room it 
Our 


hard waste here shows somewhat higher figures than your 


makes the loss greater as it involves labor and stock. 
correspondent gives. We have a very complicated mill, 
making a big line of specialties—filter fabrics, laundry nets, 
ete.—and a great many of these are finished at the mill, 
which necessitates an accumulation of short ends and elip- 
Our hard waste 


pings. This is all figured in our waste. 


runs around 2.50 per cent. 


,OTTON 


I believe if your correspond nt 
invented by 


Mill 


attachment 
of the Anchor Duck 

am using, his hard waste would be 
makes a 


the twisters to a 


twister 
tendent 
cent, as it much smoothe 
reduces waste at 
was illustrated and described on page 
CorTTon. ) 


issue of If the yarn ts of 


weaving will run mueh better, and 
the weave room. 
top rolls, I believe 
+ ] + 
cent on hard waste. 


I trust 


glad to see the oy 


these 


Ev-ror Corton: 

In reference 
waste figures in heavy goods 
ed up our figures and found that last 
at the duck mill ran on an average 
about 134 per cent invisible loss. 
card strips, filling waste, 
figures given by “P. B. B.’ 

Our average grade of cotton for | 
about equal to Low Middling. Iw 
Middling that the 
reduced about one per cent trom the fis 


CONT 


‘ 


Lon rrade Ss average 


Epiror Corron: 


Referring to “P. 


ures he gives I think 


about in line with that of an averag 


vear. My reason for the increased pe 


cotton of last season, which was 


of previous years. 


Epiror Corton: 


: , 
do not think the invisible wast 
I do not think tl nvisible wast 


letter is any more excessive 


in his 


items given. I think all the figu 


ception of the filling waste and bagging and ties, are ex- 


} 
t} 


The filling waste depends largely on the number 


cessive. 
of ply filling he is running. 


sd 2 Pl 


ning middling cotton, should not be 


waste, on the kind of goods mentioned, run 
nore than 15 per cent. 


average middling 


roods using about 


I have run the same 


cotton with a waste percentage averaging less than 15 per 


My opinion, as stated, is 


cent, ineluding invisible waste. 
there can be a slight sealing down in his waste made all 
waste is not than 15 


BUTOR No. 899. 


along the line, until the total more 


per cent. CONTR 


Epiror CorrTon: 


Responding to the questions of “P. B. B.”’ in regard to 


waste percentages on hose and belting duck. We are run- 


ning about the same weights of yarn and making about the 
same product that “P. B. B.” is, but use a little lower grade 


of cotton, our average grade being about 40 points below 


middling. Last year’s cotton crop was of a much inferior 


gradé than this year’s crop, and I consider his 16.3 per cent 


gross waste about right for middling cotton. Our waste 


in October and November, 1924, was as follows: 
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Total waste, 16.63 per cent; visible waste, 15.33 per 
cent; invisible waste, 1.30 per cent; card strips, 2.26 per 
cent; threads, 2.67 per cent; flyings, 1.60 per cent; card 
and spinning sweeps, 1.23 per cent; motes, 2.15 per cent; 
and, bagging and ties, 4.32 per cent. 

I shall be 
subject. 


interested to see further information on this 
ContrisutTor No. 900. 


Overcoming Weaving Troubles. 


Epiror Corron: 

In answer to “P. T. S.,”’ whose questions appeared in 
the December issue of Corton: 

First, with reference to the filling knocking off and 
weaving in on the small end and also on the barrel end of 
the bobbin, on wide looms, will say I also have this trouble, 
and I do not believe there is any way to stop it without 
the use of feeler motions, and these I am putting on. 

With reference to the number of traveler to be used on 
25s yarn, this cannot be answered for all mills, as it de- 
pends on the size of the bobbin, size of the ring, and speed 
of the spindle. The larger the bobbin, the smaller the ring, 
and the slower the speed of the spindle, the heavier is the 
traveler required. The smaller the bobbin the larger the 
ring, and the higher the speed of the spindle, the lighter 
is the traveler required. 

At our mill we use 15/16-inch, No. 1 flange ring, with a 
spindle speed of 8,900 r.p.m. We No. 1 traveler. 
This would not apply to any other mill unless they used 
the same ring and had the same speed. The length of build 
on our bobbin is 7% inches, and the stroke is 114 inches 


use a 


The size of the bobbin is as large as we can make it without 
rubbing the ring. 

As to “P. T. S.’s” stock of 11/16 to 144-ineh cotton, if 
I had such good cotton as that, I don’t think I would ever 
have any trouble. 

With regard to a machine to trim selvages on a cut of 
cloth taken from a Draper loom, I know of no such animal, 
though I would like to get hold of one. 
tempted to invent one. 


I have almost been 
G. E. W. (Ga.) 


Sliver and Ribbon Lap Machine Variation. 


Epitor Corron : 


“Ts there any Whitin 


sliver and ribbon lap machines, and what causes the varia- 


tion, or why does a yard from the full lap weigh so much 


way to eliminate variation on 


heavier than a yard from the same lap when run down to 
near the spool?” 

The foregoing question by “L. M.” in a recent issue is 
no doubt very interesting to many practical mill men, and 
all have formed some opinion as to the cause, and perhaps 


the remedy for same, but thus far we have failed to see 


any tangible results, as we all have some variation, the 
full lap always weighing heavier on either machine. 
Let us stop for a moment at the sliver lap. It is com- 


posed of twenty slivers from the cards, which will vary 
from two to five grains per yard. These are lapped around 
a wood spool and dropped down between two iron fluted 
drums, the friction on these drums causing the momentum. 
It is true the calender rolls deliver the same amount of cot- 


ton from the beginning of the lap to the finish, but the slip- 
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page is so much greater and the cotton wound is irregular 
until the lap gets large enough and has sufficient cushion 
to carry it evenly to the finish. 

Of course the variation is greater on the sliver lap than 
‘on the ribbon lap owing to the unevenness of the card sliv- 
Aside from this the same condition prevails at the 
ribbon lapper. However, the variation on this machine 
does not show as great as on the sliver lap. The pull on 


ers. 


the cotton at the starting of the lap, and the varying fric- 
tion speed, while not perceptible to the eye, is there, and 
shows in the firmness which can be detected by pressing 
the finger against the side of the lap from the beginning 
to the finish. 

Various ideas 
We have 
worked out a measuring device and put on our sliver and 


Now the remedy for this is the problem. 
have been tried out without any great success. 
ribbon lappers. This is a great saving in eliminating waste, 
by having the same yardage on each lap, but does not take 
care of the variation. 

With the present lay-out of the sliver and ribbon lap 
machines, we do not see how the variation can be eliminated. 
However, we think there will be some device perfected, mak- 
ing some changes in these machines that will reduce these 
variations to some extent. Practical men as well as am- 
ateurs are giving fhis question thought, and this will mean 
results sooner or later. Often the section hand will offer 
suggestions to his superior that will help solve problems, 
and he should be encouraged by offering him assistance in 
working out his ideas. Many of the great achievements in 
the manufacturing world today were picked up by subordi- 
nates in the manufaeturing army, ideas from different in- 
dividuals when improved and assembled have given us some 

f B, i. des (C2) 


of the greatest results. 
Epitor Corron : 
In reply to “L. M. (N. C.)” I will say that his trouble 
is an old one and probably cannot be eliminated, although 
it may be rectified to a certain degree. The same thing 
applies to picker laps as well as sliver and ribbon laps. It 
is caused by the uneven friction or rather uneven pull 
When the lap is start- 
ed the spool or lap is giving a solid hard center and as 


against the friction of the lap rack. 


soon as a few yards are wound on, the pull against the 
friction forces the rack to raise, but as the lap builds, the 
bulk of cotton has an increasing elasticity so that it will re- 
quire a longer yardage to be wound on before the rack 
raises. It is thus very evident that the cotton will con- 
dense more per yard as the lap builds. 

One way to help this condition is to build a harder lap 
so that the rack will be forced up a trifle sooner than would 
be the case with a soft lap. This must not be carried too 
far though or the unevenness will reappear. The perfectly 
built lap (I mean pertaining to hardness or softness) is a 
matter of experience and can only be determined by experi- 
menting. 

I am running Whitin sliver and ribbon lappers and keep 
the friction weight almost at the end of the lever. I have 
not found it necessary to add to the standard weights, but 
found the best build for my laps to be with the weight in 
this position rather than with a shorter leverage. My laps 
are heavy, 565 grains on the sliver and 575 on the ribbon 
lapper. If they were being run lighter, probably the weight 
would have to be adjusted for a shorter leverage. 
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FRAN! KLIN 
PROCES). 


cA Book for Textile Executives 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 


OU are interested in textiles, and naturally are 

interested in any process that results in better 
product and lower costs. This beautifully illus- 
trated book was written for you——an authoritative, 
concise presentation of the facts concerning the 
latest advance in the art of yarn dyeing, and its 
effects on manufacturing costs. S, Turn the Page 
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THE FRANKLIN PACKAGE 
How He 1s Consarmctod ve That the Die Completely Pemteate 
atores of the Fraakho Process 

igi 


SAMPLE PAGES 
of INTEREST to MANUFACTURERS in the 
TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


OR hundreds of years the textile industry has been applying color to cotton 

and woolen yarn by open kier methods. Just as the railroad replaced 
the stagecoach, just as the power loom replaced the hand loom, a more ad- 
vanced process of dyeing was bound to supersede the timeworn methods so 
dependent on human labor and skilled operators. 

The Franklin Process of dyeing yarn in the wound form, in a closed kier 
under pressure, has had 13 years of successful use under working conditions. 
In the many branches of the industry in which it has been perfected, it has 
given better and more permanent colors and lower costs. 

This book lays the facts before you. It contains a history of the Franklin 
Process Company, showing why it grew from a small experimental dyehouse to 


the largest commission yarn-dyeing business in America in less than a decade. 

Most interesting of all to you is the semi-technical story of closed kier 
dyeing as developed by the Franklin Process Company and the way in which 
it differs from, and is superior to, European Cheese Dyeing. 


OTHER CHAPTERS TREAT ON THE FOLLOWING SUBJECTS : 
a. Colors and Their Properties These chapters serve to show the worth 


of this book. One copy of this book is 
specific instances of the various winding waiting for every textile executive in the 
economies effected by the use of the Frank- industry; when you write for yours please 
lin Process of dyeing in the wound form. state your title and the name of your Com- 


c. A Word or Two about Deliveries pany. 
d. An Interesting Laundry Test Save time and use the coupon. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 


Largest Job Dyers of Yarn in America 
Also Yarn Spinners, aes Glazed Yarns, 
Dyeing Machines 


PHILADELPHIA PROVIDENCE DENTON, ENG. 
New York Office, 66 Leonard St. 


SOUTHERN FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
Greenville, S. C. 


b. How You Can Profit—A chapter reciting 


FRANKLIN PROCESS COMPANY 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Gentlemen: 
I would like to have my copy of the Franklin Process Book sent me at 


your earliest opportunity. 
Name  ; se 
Name of Company 

Street 


City 
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The ribbon lapper is more apt to give trouble with the 
friction than the sliver lapper, for the reason that the brake 
shoe on the sliver lapper is under the pulley, while the 
ribbon lapper has a brake running over the pulley. 1 
found the two eyes at the end of this band have a tendency 
to become sprung and throw the band off the pulley to one 
side or the other. Of course unevenness is bound to oceur 
with this condition which must be remedied by having the 
€ves lined up. : 

If “L. M.” is making a ribbon lap that does not var) 
more than from 8 to 24 grains per yard, all through his 
lap, he is making as even a lap as possible, taking every 
thing into consideration, unless he runs exceptionally light 
laps. M. W. H. ( Mass.) 


Epiror Corron : 

In reply to the inquiry of “L. M. (N. C.),” regarding 
variations on Whitin sliver and ribbon lap machines, and 
his experience in finding that a yard from a full lap will 
weigh heavier than a yard from the same lap when run 
down very small and finding the different ranges from 
eight to twenty-four grains. I take it that these variations 
apply to both lap processes. 

In finding a solution to the problem, many things have 
to be taken into consideration: Was the test a thorough one 
such as taking three sizings of a full and small lap on both 
the sliver and ribbon lap machines, morning and afternoon, 
and figuring the average and then finding how much the 
Were 


If so, in my 


average varied from the standard weight of lap? 
“L,. M.’s” figures the result of such a test? 
opinion, the cause of such variation lies in the machine. 
But if the test that produced those figures was made on 
say one or two machines, the cause might lie in the cards; 
such as some of the slivers might have been light as a result 
of split picker laps or of the sliver having been fed to the 
card coiler too soon after stripping. Also, were any full 
cans put up at the back of the sliver machine during the 
test? 


as all of them do not take out the same percentage of waste. 


All ecards will vary in the weight of sliver produced 


I do not want “L. M.” to think that I am saying his 
cards do not work properly, but I am merely pointing out 
some things that should be considered when a test is made 
on only one sliver and ribbon machine out of a section of 
probably five or six times that number. Another thing to 
consider is the make of the machines. Two of the largest 
manufacturers equip their machines with a different type 
of brake. 


on the sliver lap machine and a band brake on the ribbon 


On Whitin machines a clog or shoe brake is used 
machine. The Hetherington is equipped with a clog brake 
on both processes. The latter type of brake, in my opin- 
ion, is more effective and serviceable. Another factor is 
whether the lap plates are equipped with ball-bearings. 

If one were to watch the conditions under which a full 
and small lap works when running in a machine, he would 
get the impr®ssion that there is good reason to believe there 
is bound to be a variation in the weight per yard of the 
I will illustrate briefly the 


working conditions of the two different sizes of laps which 


two different sizes of laps. 
would cause this impression. When a ribbon lap machine 
is starting to make a new lap, the fluted drums have a good 
grip on that lap through feeling the hard center (wood lap 
spool); the lap being smal] and the brake acting on the 
friction pulley put sufficient pressure on the pulley to bind 


COTTON 


the lap down 
compact lap. Chat 
that the sheet of 
little through being 
the lap gets larger t 
grip beeause tl 

of the drums ow 

lap increases in siz 


drums come 


other, where the 


sufficient to make the lap as « 


Also, the nature of the cotton 
the lap is about three-quarters 
pear as though they are going to 


at the bite where the sheet of cott 


Thus is seen the reason of the impression 


per yard of a full and small lap may vary. 
} 


ers of all laps are not as firm as the inside 
can tell that by feeling at the » of the lap 


Yet 
f 


that full lap is running in the machine the part of 


lap or cotton between the spool and fluted drums is as 


at the outside layers (near the drums) as the layers near 


With the lap revolving, the cotton is not unde 


ls 
Li 


the spool. 


the pressure of the weight of the lap racks and brake a 


the relief of this it opens 


the time, and as soon as it feels 


or expands, but it is made compact again when between the 


compactness ol 


spool and drums, for it is the 


between the spool and drums that 


a +} 
toreces the 


lap racks 


ward and causes the brake to give to the friction pulley. I 


do not think the lap racks are as force upward once 


the lap spool is higher than 


Provided the Jap machines are 


think the lap is stretched at 


not 


} 


any noticeable results 


duce 
show up on the comber sliver i1 
chines are working properly, 


laps should show better results than 


M.” and other 


ac company ing 


For the benefit of “L. 


] r 


ing aiong in ue 


small test taken under every-day conditions with 


arrangement made for it. As a lap was made, 
out and sized carefully. 


laps do nat always show hghter 


M.’s” figures. are 


believe the 


small 

Assuming that “L. 
test similar to mine, I cause 
and the following are a few things 
The flange or plate rack sticking at 
slide through lack of oil. or not bein: 
will bind the lap too much when sma 


pressure needed to make 


come from the brake and 


oe , 
and these are aided by the 


When the rack 


tight place, the 


moves upward ana 
lap feels less pressu 
pact bulk it forces the brake to g 
If the lap racks are too deep In. mé 
ley shaft gear, either both racks or o 
bind the spool more than necessary 
down on the fluted drums does not 
drums through one rack being a tr 
one side of the lap is tighter 
that are binding through lack of 
and the ri 


higher than another 


hard lap and sometimes burn the sides. 
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Painting 
Hiffel Tower 
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CHEMICALS 


A partial list of R & H Chemi 
cals—together with price changes 
and comment on special market 
features—is published each month. 


This list includes chemicals used 
by the consuming industries. It is 
used regularly by many as a guide 
in the purchase of materials 


We shall be glad to include on the 
mailing list the name of any one 
interested 


“he 


COTTON 


We leave it to psychologists to explain why con- 
fidence is catching. Yet such appears to be the case. 
Confidence in R & H seems to originate with our 
workers—regardless of their location in manufac- 
turing plants, home office or those sentinels of 
chemical progress—R & H branch houses. 


Our employees have confidence in our products, 
in themselves and their fellow workers, and in the 
business methods of this company. 

Consumers ot R & H Chemicals reflect this faith. 
They know that conscientious workers guided by 
experience and knowledge are the basic ingredi- 
ents ot reliable chemicals—another name for R & H 


Chemicals. 


ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICAL©. 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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If these conditions exist, they will, sooner or later, give 


form that 


“LL, M.” is having it and I hope the information will help 


trouble in one form or another—maybe in the 


him. If it does not, then here is a suggestion I am almost 


certain will benefit him: 
Do not have all sliver laps in the ribbon machine run 


out at the same time. Only have one at a time run out. 


(Do the same on the comber.) Start from the driving end 


and put a small lap in every other head. By doing this he 
will stop the variations from going any farther—by mixing 
the heavy full lap with the small Jap and stopping all 


cessive light and heavy work from being in one place as 
when creeling all the laps at once. 
FULL AND SMALL RIBBON LAP 
Standard 615 Greins 
Full Lap Sizings 
Ribbon s 2nd 
Mach. N¢ 
1 


Sizing 


Total 
Small Lap 


Ribbon ist 2nd 
Mach N« Sizing Sizing 
1 5( 5 OF 
O22 
621 
i f ; 5R5 
) ) 610 609 
( SE 614 621 


7 56 600 599 


606.8 608 Tot 
Test No. 1 
SMALL SLIVER LAP SIZINGS 
Standard 540 Grains 
Sliver lst 2nd 3rd 
Mach. No. Sizing Sizing 
1 530 


545 


Test No. 2 
AND SMALL SLIVER LAP 
Standard 540 Grains 
Full Lap 
2nd ird 
Sizing Sizing 


FULL 


Sizings 


525 
545 
541 
5 AC 


51 


539.4 
Test No. 3. 
AND SMALL RIBBON LAP SIZINGS 
Standard 615 
Full Lap Sizings 
2nd é 


Sizing 


lst 
Sizing 
614 
620 
615 
605 
607 
618 
609 
612.8 
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Avg 


I would 


but would do 


not advise 
mach nes, 


“1 


chines. The readers will 
I have not taken three yards of siz 
pecially on the ribbon full lap, beeau 
ribbon sizings average near 
would not permit mé¢ 
Slivers. 

Now on Test Nos. 
they were only about 
small laps on Tests Nos. 3 

at the most. So the 
lighter per yard in some 
to worry about considering 
change ot one 
enee of about 

] hope some 


to assist “L. M.” 


1 
ng and usel 


Selecting Traveler Numbers. 


Epitor CorTron: 

In reply to the quest 
issue, I would suggest that 
25s filling with separators 
separators are not 
excelient results 
the quality rf the 
termining what 
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Indanthrene 
Thio-Indigo 
Helindon 
Hydron 


—and other vat dyes 


Stock and Importations 


direct from the manufacturers 


A complete line of 


Acid, Basic, Chrome, Sulphur and Direct Colors, 
Intermediates. Cotton Finishes, Turkey Red 
Oils, Soluble and Leather Oils 


Manufactured by 


Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 
Williamsburg Chemical] Co. 
and other American manufacturers 


— HAMETZ@@*< 


122 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 132 Chesnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
30114 West Trade St., Charlotte, N. C. 316 Turk’s Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
449 N. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 20 Natoma St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Identifying Causes of Speeder “Smashes.” 


Epiror Corron : 

(N. Y.)” asked for opin- 
ions on what constitute the duties of a third-hand on speed- 
ers. To the best of my knowledge, nv definite rules for the 


duties of a third-hand have ever been laid down generally. 


In the December issue “G. S. 


In most mills he does not know on one day what his job 
will be on the next day. However, as with all other jobs 
wherever possible, the third-hand’s duties should be definite- 
ly stated and outlined. Following are some of the things 
which should constitute a part of his job: 

See that all machines are well oiled, and that there is no 
waste of oil or supplies. See that all machines are in per 
fect running arder so far as repairs are concerned. See 
that the machines are cleaned regularly and at such in- 
tervals as to prevent waste from getting in the stock. Watch 
the finished work, such as drawing, roving, yarn and cloth, 
and show to the second-hand any work that does not come 
up to standard. He should not run to the overseer, but 
should go to the second-hand, as he is the proper man. 

The third-hand should see that the floor is swept clean 
and regularly. He should be able to detect any bad work 
coming from a previous process which is not in his job, 
and report this to the proper party. He should watch for 
opportunities to take details and small duties off the sec- 
ond-hand{ and in ease the second-hand is away, he should 
look after his job. 

The foregoing applies to the third-hand on the day 
shift. On the night shift the third-hand, so-called, has 
duties which do not devolve upon the man on‘ day work. 
He is left alone with a few machines running throughout 
the long night. 

In some mills, some of the duties of the night third- 
hand are: He must fill all duties devolving upon the day 
shift, with the exception of keeping the time and making 
out daily reports. However, in some way he must record 
the time if an operative goes home sick during the night. 
He must take up the hank reading, and double up himself or 
have someone do it, and leave a note of the incident on the 
For example, “Frank Hendley was taken 
sick at 12:45 o’clock and went home. Jack Johnson and 
Henry Henderson doubled up, and ran as follows: Jack 
ran Frame No. 10, hank clock reading 85.6, and Henry ran 
Frame No. 9, hank elock reading 73.8.” 

Another duty of the night third-hand is to keep a _cor- 
rect reading of the hygrometer each hour through the 
night, as shown in the accompanying table. This report 
of hygrometer readings must be left on the overseer’s desk 


overseer’s desk. 


each morning. 
| 


Wet Bulb | Dry Bulb Depression |Steam Off) Steam On 
| | | 
5 P.M. 71 83 12 Off | 

P.M 70 82 12 Off | 

P.M. | 69.! 81 12.1 Off 

P.M 69 80.5 11. Off 

P. M. 68 | 80 | 12 

. m 67. 5 13 
> P.M. 67 | 3 } 14 

A.M 66.5 13.8 Off 

A.M 67 f | 12 Off 

.M. 67. 8.5 11 Off 

A.M 68 10 Off 

.M.] 68.5 J 9 Off 


Time 


The third-hand on the night shift has another duty 
that of keeping the operatives awake. He must watch the 
weights and numbers and be held to strict accountability 


for any variation from the average. 


COT 


‘TON 


que stion, 


Now, 


third-hand 


with reference to the 


detect, from appearance, what 


and how it occurs?” 


If the third-hand knows his machine and 
the effects of different parts being broken or out 


he can tell what is wrong just by looking at the 


and after some examination, should be able to 


the cause. 


Suppose, for example, that the ends on the back 


a speeder came down, while the front line was all right. 


The third-hand should know that the set-serew in the gear 
driving the back line of bobbins is stripped and must be 


replaced with a new one—that is, if the ends kink around 


the nose of the flyer. However, should the ends snap off 


at the presser on the back line from one end of the frame 


} 


to the other, something has gone wrong with the 


the back spindle shaft. Should all the 
come down or kink around the nose of 
compout d or the botto 


belt is broken. 


is broken in the 


the cone 


worked loose or 


be easily located by raising the botton 


it by hand and watching to see where mo 


This trouble is always in this train 
should all the ends on the frame sn: I 
third-hand should know the trouble is 
frame, 


driving the spindles. Sometimes, when starting up a 


a part of the 


presser. 


the ends, or 
Usually this is due to th the spindle 
train becoming loose and jerking. This gear is inside the 
headsto¢k on the jack shaft. 

Then 


ends snapping off at f 


again, we might have trouble 


presser. Thi 
the poker bar not moving regularly, or 
the teeth of the taper gear and the teet} 

causing them to “bottom” and preventing lettin 
ever, when this is the case, there is a ridge on th 
the bobbins do not 


‘ ] 
and 


bottom of the bobbins, 
right “feel,” but are unusually hard. 


If the ends stop winding and twist like twine, it is a 


certainty that something is wrong with the twisting train 
of gears. 


If the ends are all eut off at the 
in the draft 


roller, a 


train of gears. 


way 
However, if the ends are eut off and the rolls 


the 


deliver the stock again, and there is not more 
tooth gone at one place in the gear and nothing is 

that would raise and throw them out of gear, usually 
will be found that the gears being used in this train are 
not all of the same pitch, and the back and middle rollers 
are driven from the same train, and those gears that ar 


of the wrong pitch will try to ride the teeth of th 
This will cause thick and thin places when the gears are 


e others 


new, but when they become old and worn, it will at times 


+ f* 


not only cause thick and thin places, but will eut off the 


end between the middle and front rolls and re 


+ ] - 
start deliver- 


ing the stock. However, this may not show itself very often, 


although it will show in time and at different times It 


will be more noticeable when the ends are running a 


tight. 
I guess I’ve said enough about that—and I hope 
Now | 


like to tell what I think about the svstems of cleanin: 


body else will come across with their ideas. 


in some mills. There are two that I have in 
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THE UNITED STATES FINISHING COMPANY 


BLEACHERS, MERCERIZERS, DYERS, PRINTERS 
AND FINISHERS OF COTTON PIECE GOODS 


GENERAL OFFICES 


320 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


WORKS HENRY B. THOMPSON, President 


NORWICH, CONN. 
STERLING, CONN. JOHN G. BAUSHER, Vice President 
ewereness ee Be HARRY M. HORTON, Vice President 
PROVIDENCE, R. |. 
CEDARTOWN, GA. 
GRANT A. McCLATCHIE, Secretary 
QUEEN DYEING CO. 
PROVIDENCE, R. 1. 


ANDREW C. IMBRIE, Treasurer 


WILLIAM T. JOYCE, General Manager 


Annual Capacity 
Three Hundred and Fifty Million Yards 


View of first completed portion of our new branch at Cedartown, Ga., opened in January, 


1924. 


This plant is particularly well situated and equipped to handle Sulphur-Dyed Twills, 
Drills, Ducks and Sheetings for the work-clothing trade. 
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blow-pipe system and the flap and fan-cloth system. Go 
down to the weave room and there you will find what ar 
called “blow-off men,” using the blow-pipe. When the 
section man places on a new warp, or just before, one of 
these “blow-off men” comes up with his blow-pipe and 
begins to shoot the air through this pipe into the gearing 
of the loom and other parts thereof, Llowing black oil, 
waste, ete., onto the rolls on the loom and onto the rolls of 
cloth which have been removed and stacked on the floor. 


AUUAUODDEREANOOONOOOOODEORRANOGOREROOOOOOOO ODO EOREAECAORODONDE. 


Unless these parts are cleaned with a piece of warp waste, 
several vards of cloth will be spotted with black oil blown 
into the rolls. 


In the card room and spinning room, I have watched 


frame-hands fan off speeders, slubbers, ete., and what they Views of Mathews 
Conveyers in Sayles 
Bleacheries and Ar- 


2 


would fan off of one frame would fall in the ends of the 
next frame, and cause lumps of waste to show up in the 
roving or yarn. To my way of thinking, it is best to let 
the attendant wipe off the machines with waste and not 
let any more of the loose fly get into the air than cannot 
be prevented. J. A. A. (8S. C.) 


Epitor Corron: 

In the December issue of Corron “G. S. (N. Y.)” asks 
for diseussion on what constitute the duties of a third 
band on speeders. As his duties vary according to class 
of work, I shall relate a system used in a certain mill 
manufacturing high-grade yarns. 

The speeder room in this ease consists of 54 fine and 32 
intermediate frames. The slubbers are taken care of by 
the drawing frame section-hand. On the intermediate 
frames there is a third hand and one on the fine frames 
also. Besides these two there is a man who takes care ot 
all the leather rolls on the speeders and keeps the shaft- 
ing and pullys clean. In his spare time he helps the third 
hand on the fine frames. An oiler takes care of all oiling 
throughout the speeders and a bobbin boy takes care of 
all bobbins; three roving hoisters are used. 

Now that I have given the lay-out I will outline the 
duties of the third hand. He must repair all break-downs, 
and change the frames as the second hand orders, also 
earry out all orders given to him from the second hand o1 
overseer. He must see that the doffers and tenders do 
their work correctly, such as cleaning flvers, clearers, mark 
ing roving, keeping the frames clean and making good 
work. He must also look over the ecreels several times 
daily in cases where several different qualities of yarn 
are being run, so as to avoid any mixed work. He is held 
responsible for the general cleanliness of the room and 
for the amount of waste made by the frame operatives. 
He also should notify the second hand if any quality of 
cotton is getting low in stock so as the trames can be 
changed to prevent loss of time from stopping for mate 
rial. He should try to run his section at the lowest pos 
sible cost, thereby benefiting himself and the concern by 
which he is employed. I firmly believe that a third hand’s 
job is a very responsible one. 

“G. S.” next asks how can the causes of a smash be 
detected. There are several kinds of smashes. First there 
is a case where the back or front row of ends all come 
down. This is caysed sometimes by a coupling in the line 
shaft of gearing coming loose, causing either the bobbin 
or the spindle to cease revolving. Another case is where 
the ends run over on a frame. It may be a few ends or 
the whole frame. There are several causes for this, namely, 


nold Print Works. 


Your Business Is 
Different 


OU’LL never realize how an up-to-date 

conveying system takes the kinks out of 
a plant until you see it working in your own 
mill. Maybe your business is “different.” 
They all are, in some respects, and that’s 
just why Mathews has a lot of high grade en- 
gineers designing conveyer systems to meet 
individual needs. If all plants were alike we 
could cut it off and sell it by the yard. 


But your business has this in common with 
all the others: you are handling materials in 
process and in finished form, and they have 
io be moved from one place to another. That 
moving costs money, and every dollar that it 
costs more than it needs to, is a dollar off 
the profit side. 


Mathews Conveyer Systems have increased 
profits in textile mills by cutting down ex- 
pensive labor costs, eliminating congestion, 
and increasing production. In one or more 
of these ways Mathews may be able to serve 
you. Without obligation, have a talk with 
the Mathews District Engineer in your local- 
ity and inform yourself further on this vital 
subject. Or if you prefer we will first send 
you printed information from this office. 


Mathews Conveyer “ompany 


(Formerly Mathews Gravity Carrier Co.) 


162 Tenth Street Ellwood City, Pa. 


Canadian Factory Port Hope, Ont 


MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 


Increase Plant Profits 
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Spools that save yarn 


Some mills have grown so accustomed to spool-wastage of yarn that they 
have ceased to pay attention to this unhealthy condition. Yet the 
amount of money involved makes it well worth your while to effect a 
reform. 


In some mills this 2voidable loss of yarn runs into thousands of dollars. 
Other mills have investigated the cause and have turned a former loss 
into a profit by using 


These famous spools have made a remarkable record in the saving of 
varn, as well as in preventing other wastes. 


The unusual heads of Lestershire spools are responsible for the great 
saving of yarn. They have proven that tough, indestructible vulcanized 
fibre is the only material that will stand the hard knocks of spooling 
without cracking, chipping or splintering. 
You will get some idea 
Patented Lestershire construction posi- of the savings possible 
tively prevents heads coming off. That in your mill from the 
is where Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre fact that Lestershire 
Spool , Vulcanized Fibre 
pools score again on yarn savings, as Spools last as long as 
an entire spool of yarn is wasted if the your machines. 


head flies off. Write us for detailed 
information. 





Unconditional Guarantee 
Lestershire Vulcanized Fibre Spools are guaranteed unconditionally. 
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146 Baldwin St. 519 Johnston Bldg. 
Johnson City, N. Y. ? Charlotte, N. C. 
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This 


the case of the English builder motion by the poker bar 


the builder motion and the twin gears. oceurs in 
getting stuck and causing the frame to hesitate on the 
change, also by some obstruction getting under the weights 
If the twin 


gears are too shallow they may skip a few teeth on the 


and not allowing them to drop at the change. 


change with the results mentioned, or if they are fast on 
the sliding shaft. If too deeply in mesh, they both will be 


in mesh with the bevel gear at the same time with the 
results as outlined. 


E. M. B. (Mass.) 
Sizing Artificial Silk. 


The introduction of artificial silk as a component of 
textile fabrics has produced new difficulties in weaving and 

Much of the trouble has resulted from 
Artificial silk has a 
elasticity which must be retained during sizing to prevent 


If the sizing is baked, the silk be- 


in sizing the warps. 
improper sizing. certain amount of 
breakages in weaving. 
comes brittle with a tendency to break in the loom. An- 
other fertile source of worry, it is pointed out, has been 
uneven tension due to the warp being pulled through the 
drying cylinders by the take-up beam with the speed in- 
creasing as the roll was built up; it is further explained 
that a perfect product is impossible unless the application 
of size and drying is effected at a constant speed. 
Charles B. Johnson, 10 Ramapo Avenue, Paterson, N. 
J., has developed, a new sizing machine, with a design for 
difficulties in silk. <A 


view of the machine is shown in the accompanying illus 


eliminating these sizing artificial 


tration. To obviate one of the troubles mentioned, the 


warp take-up beam is of the type used on modern warpers, 


and ean be synchronized with the drying cylinders, which 











are gear driven at a constant speed, insuring an even ten 
sion on the warp between the take-up beam and the drying 
cylinder, it is explained, consequently eliminating excessive 
tension and re-beaming. By a simple device, operated while 
the machine is in motion, the beaming tension can be ad- 
justed as the roll increases in diameter, excessive tension be 
ing prevented by an automatic action which does not allow 
the tension to exceed the limit set by the operative. The 
warp is delivered at the bottom of the beam so that the warp 
paper can be slipped in from the top, it is pointed out. 
The drying cylinders are of larger diameter than the 


small cylinders commonly used, it is stated, being 23 inches 
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What is a 
ROOT Pick Counter 


Just a small instrument, automatié 


when attached to a loon orre 
It increases production as one 
Our weavers now run the loot 
and sometimes start them up 
keep them running af 
is the cause of our in 


r stopping t 
reased prod 
It prevents “kicking the gear 

work reports It keeps 
able production costs before y 


Want Our Booklets on Textile Counters? 


j Co, 
192 CHAPLIN ST 


Southern Representative 
Ww. A. Kennedy, 910 Johnston Bldg, Charlott>, N 


of piece 


The 


THE ROCO COUNTER 
THE ROOT Co. BRISTOL Contem 


Cc 
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Plan NOW to be at 


Costume manufacturers and retailers will greatly benefit by seeing this 
combined exhibit. 
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The Southern 
Textile Show 


Of the South wens In the South 


CHARLOTTE 


The South’s Textile Center 


1926 Show - - - - - = Sept. 20-Oct. 2 
1928 Show - - - - - = Sept. 19-Oct. 1 


Charlotte is in the very heart of the South’s Textile Industry. There are 
over 700 cotton mills located within a radius of 75 miles. Charlotte is 
the home of the Southern Power Company which has spent $100,000,000 


in developing power, largely consumed by the mills. 


Charlotte is touched by four railways and has seven modern hotels. 
Overnight from New York Overnight from Atlanta 


The Carolinas Exposition Company has a modern brick and steel Expo- 
sition building. Many mill executives attend the Exposition daily. 


Space reservations are now being made:by many of America’s largest 
machinery and accessory houses for the 1926 show. 


In the 1926 show you will not only see machinery exhibits from New 
England and the South, in large numbers, but the fabrics of many types 
now being manufactured in the South, will also be displayed by a large 
number of mills. 


For Full Information Write 


senna POUcecoenveceaveeausnauecaneeconecnoonnceesousegevennvevnnencesavseetreeneervosrosonsantesnseenninait 
a 


Fepruary, 1925. 
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in diameter. They are made of tinned copper and tested 
at 60 pounds hydraulic pressure. The explanation of the 
larger diameter is that where the silk is i contact with the 


drying surface for a sufficient period, pressures of from 








five to ten pounds may be used to secure uniform drying 
at a temperature low enough to preclude baking of the 
size. The course of the threads is such that both sides are 


presented to the heated surfaces. These cylinders, being : Another Reason why You 

driven by gears, as stated, draw the warp from the let-oft ‘ ; 
gy : / r GARLAND 

beam and deliver it to the take-up at a uniform speed. The Should Buy GARLA: 


tension can be regulated by the operative without stopping LOOM HARNESSES 


the machine. 


Another feature described as distinetive is the type of ins eee Diceaeiae nse -coltically in 


- spected not only during process of 
three-roll balancing type, the amount of size applied being eects eek ple: aliads taaily 0 
controlled to suit warps of different weights. It is actuat- dan. ssleen: audy hemsiins; whbele ie not 
ed by a variable-speed drive connected with the drying cyl- B up to the high standard we require, 18 
inders, in order that the proper relative speed may be  §6thrown out. Every harness which you 


drive used for the quetsch rolls. The quetsch is of the 


] i i -ceiv s therefore as near 
maintained between the cylinders and quetsch. receive from us 1 ’ 


Vv , ae H erfect as it is ossible to make it and 
The warp let-off, it is stated, -will take beams of all P 4 
; : : the quality is always the same 
sizes commonly used, and can be adjusted for alignment 
while the machine is in-motion. Furthermore, the let-off 
has been lowered in this new machine, for facilitating the 
placing of the loom beam. 

Lubrication is secured through the “Alemite’” system, 
a complete outfit being included with each machine. 


The story of the Franklin Process Company, from its 
inception in a small experimental dyehouse to its present 
proportions, which include four large plants, is interesting- 
ly told in an attractive booklet recently issued by the com 





pany, which deseribes the features of this comparatively 
new textile process. Careful thought in preparation and 
arrangement is evident in the appearance of the book and 
its contents. It contains 44 pages of effectively presented 
material. 

In the book it is explained that the original idea of the 
company was only to build machines for performing the 
Franklin process, but as a result of a reputation establish 
ed in making sample dyeings, they found themselves in thé 
commission dyeing business. Thus the company has two 
distinct phases of activity: a commission or job dyeing serv 
ice for the coloring of cotton, worsted, jute, hemp and line; 
yarns, and the manufacture of machines for dyeing yarn, 
tops and raw stock. No attempt is made to describe in the 


book the machinery in question, the volume being devoted to The pigment 
. oo . graphite, provides a 

the presentation of informative matter regarding the »vro- vet elastic film that 
cess, its function, manner of operation, and possibilities in pands and contracts with 
; : ‘ heat and cold without 
the various types of textile manufacturing plants. It is cracking or peeling. Th 
° i ‘ ae oer : . vehicle is pure boiled lin 
stated the book is printed in limited edition, and is intend seed oil—the 


vehicle known 


best paint 
ed for mill executives only. 

Many users of Dixon’s Paint 
have certified to its long set 
vice records of from five 
ten years and even more. 


Crompton & Knowles Loom Works have disposed ¢ 
the} in stri vo s 22e to The Terrel] ae i” ® ’ 
their bobbin stripper business to The Terrell Machine Con Dixon’s Red Lead-Graphite 
pany Charlotte. N. C Primer is recommended for 

7? Dit : ‘riming coats 


[he Terrell Macrine Company are well and favorabls WHS wow for Biok- 


known as builders of bobbin stripping machines for clean- fet 34-B and learn 
i ‘ . 7 wow to reduce paint 
ing both filling and roving bobbins. vosts, 


By the addition of the line of bobbin strippers former JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE co. 
ly built by Crompton & Knowles Loom Works, they will ad Jersey City, N. J. 


Established 1827 
now be in a position to take eare of an even large numbe: 


of cotton and worsted mills requiring bobbin cleaning 


machines. 
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Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 


‘The Atlanta Biltmore 


The Bowman coast-to-coast group of hotels offers surpassing ser- 
vice and a most unusual measure of comfort at prices made pos- 
sible only by capable management and a superior organization. 


All Bowman hotels extend a hearty invitation to commercial and 
business travelers, with an assurance that those who must needs 
observe economy will find that despite the distinguished environ- 
ment Biltmore prices are distinctly moderate. 


600 large. attractively-furnished 
outside rooms each with bath, 
circulating ice water and full 
Bowman service features. Geor- 
gia sunshine and fine air pour 
unobstructed into every room. 


The Atlanta Biltmore is conven- 
ient to all shopping centers and 
within ten minutes of all Rail- 
road Stations yet its admirable 
location places it remote from 
smoke and disturbing city noises. 


The World Famous 
Group of 


BOWMAN HOTELS 


New York City 
The Biltmore 

The Commodore 
The Belmont 

The Murray Hill 
The Ansonia 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
The Biltmore 

Havana, Cuba 

The Sevilla Biltmore 

Providence, R. I. 
The Biltmore 

Belleair, Fla. 

The Belleview 

New London, Conn. 
Griswold on the 
Thames 

Atlanta, Georgia 
The Biltmore 


OUREDUDRODUOLACDAONEOOREOOOODAOROUALAAAOOULDOLUESDSOOOOELONOAGUOLNL DARICOMAPROOGUEDDCHLPUESGRESUAERSOCNOALGA NAGA LO LSCEOELSEOSOOOAASORREAS LOG 


RATES 
Single, $3.50, $4.00 and $5.00 
Double, $5.50, $6.00, $7.00 and $8.00 
Club Breakfasts, 60c, 70c, 80c, 90c, $1.00 
Plate Luncheons, $1.00, $1.23, $1.50 


Atlanta Biltmore Hotel Co. 


Atlanta, Ga. 


John McEntee Bowman, President 
William Candler, Vice Pres. & Treas. 
Holland B. Judkins, Vice Pres. & Manager 
William C. Royer, Associate Manager 


Write for descriptive booklet CM. 
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British Railway Opens Offices in America. 
Shippers to Great Britain who, until now, have been 
put to great loss of time in obtaining 


from 


through freight rates 
America to destinations in the interior of Britain, 
will weleome the announcement of the opening by the Lon- 
don, Midland and Scottish Railways of offices in the United 
States and Canada for the immediate dissemination of such 
information. 

Heretofore shippers have been forced to content them 
selves with rates from America to one of the British sea 
board ports. For the vost of shipping merchandise to in 


terior destinations, cabling or writing—with the attendent 


Now 
obtain accurately and immediately the cost of delivery direct 


loss of time or money has, been necessary. they can 
to their eustomer’s door. 

Closely following the expressed hopes of the British 
Premier, Stanley Baldwin, for closer trade relations between 
the two nations, this is looked upon as a great step forward 
in that direction. 

The United States office of the L. M. S. already has been 
opened at No. 1 Broadway, New York City. An office in 
Canada will be established in the near future. Both wil 
be in charge of Thomas A. Moffet, one of the company’s 
freight traffic officers who recently arrived from England. 
These offices will be equipped with complete information as 
to port dues, transfer and storage charges and inland freight 
conveyance rates from all of the important seaports of 
Great Britain to the interior. 

Mr. Moffet is thoroughly acquainted with the shipping 
needs of this country, having traveled extensively on this 
side of the Atlantie. 


out plan for reducing overheads on storage and distribu- 


He has evolved a carefully worked 


tion of merchandise in Great Britain which should appeal 
strongly to American firms trading in that country. 

The London, Midland and Scottish Railway—born of 
the recent railroad mergers in Britain—is one of the largest 
railroads in the world, operating over 20,000 track miles 
and backed by an issued capital of £398,000,000 sterling. It 
practically covers Great Britain, handles 175,000,000 tons 
of freight annually and has direct access from all of the 
great ports on the British seaboard to every part of Eng- 
land, Scotland, Wales and industrial Ireland. 

J. O. SPAKE recently resigned as superintendent of the 
Kasley Cotton Mill No. 3, Liberty, S.C. A. J. Mitchell, 
Woodside Cotton 
Mills Co., Greenville, S. C., was appointed to sueceed Mr. 
Spake. 
ond hand to overseer of weaving at the Woodside mill sue 
ceeding Mr. Mitchell. A. 
from overseer of carding at the Woodside mill to superin- 
tendent of the Easley Mill No. 2, Liberty, S. C. J. F. 
Cooper succeeds Mr. Hedgepeth as overseer of carding at 
the Woodside Mill. He was formerly overseer of carding 
at Easley Mill No. 1, Easley, S. C., 
by Henry Kirby, who was promoted from second hand in 


formerly overseer of weaving at the 
F. B. Christopher has been promoted from sec 


KF. Hedgepeth has been changed 


where he is SucEeE ded 
carding at Greenville. 

Norma Hoffman Bearings Corporation announce the re 
moval of their factory and general offices to their new 
plant at Stamford, Conn., which will be their address in 
the future. Their Long Island City plant has been dis- 
ball, 


continned. They are manufacturers of roller and 


thrust bearings. 
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It seems almost 
Incredible — 


Every once in a while a dyer, bleach- 
er and finisher tells us that he doesn’t 
believe a ventilating system would 
make a very great difference in HIS 
plant. He knows that it makes work- 
ing conditions nicer, and saves a little 
money, but compared to the cost of the 
installation—he just can’t see the sav 
ing. 


When we hear this we always feel 
pretty good; it usually means a sale for 
us. We just show Mr. Dver and Bleach- 
er actual figures from piants where our 
equipment is now in use, and he’s as- 
tounded. It seems almost incredible to 


him. 


Many plants are now using Buffalo 
Fans and heaters to enormous advan- 
tage. One concern assures us that by 
the use of our apparatus they actually 


Save $10,000 a Year! 


Isn’t right now a good time for you 
to find out about a Buffalo ventilation 
system for vour plant?) Our expert ad- 
vice is without cost to vou. 


Buffalo Forge Company 


460 BROADWAY BUFFALO, N. Y. 


MTT 


PT er ce 


Interior of bleachery where Buffal tpparatus regulates 


the temperature Note the piping 


TE 


peneeenene 
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The Mechanics and Practical Operation of the 
Perham and Davis Evener. 


BY S. A. FORD. 


(The following article appeared originally in 
the October, 1921, issue of COTTON. Because 
of numerous requests for copies of it since its 
publication, and inasmuch as the available supply 
of these copies is exhausted, we feel justified in 
che reproduction of the article at this time. The 
article is pertinent to the present discussion on this 
subject in the “‘How Other Men Manage” depart- 
ment, and in the various association discussion 


meetings.—The Editor.) 


The recent discussion that has been carried on in Corron 
over the picker question by the readers and the carding 
committee of the Southern Textile Association has brought 
agrees with 


to light many interesting points. The write 


some and disagrees with others. 

The object of the picking process is the production of 
a lap which shall be even in all respects both as to weight pet 
unit of running Jength and per unit of width; shall bi 
cleaned of all foreign matter, that is, shall contain the least 


well 


possible amount of such trash; and shall be made up of 
stock which has been well opened and aired and have the 
same density per unit of area. These are the qualities 
desired in a lap, always remembering that in attaining the 
desired object, we shall treat the cotton in such a way that 
we will damage the fiber the least possible. 

The process is what may be called purely mechanical. 
It may be divided into three separate and distinct opera- 
tions; namely—feeding, cleaning, and lap forming. It is 
a process in which the finished product has the same form 
fed. But unlike 


other machines in the cotton manufacturing process whose 


as the stock with which the machine is 


product has the same form as the stock with which they are 
fed, (such as drawing and roving frames) the identity of 
the lap is completely lost during its passage through the 
picker and it becomes necessary to reform the stock into a 


lap. This point should never be lost sight of as it plays 


a prominent part in the discussion to follow. 
The treatment of the stock during the breaking up of the 


tufts, the removal of sand, seed and leaf dirt and the 


beating the stock receives are all controlled by 
] 


"ana 


amount of 


the speed and type of beater, the setting of the beater 


the setting and type of grid bars used, together with the 


force of the air current. 


The formation of the lap is accomplished by that part of 
the machine known as the lap forming mechanism, consist- 


ing of the screens, calender and lap rolls. The formation 


of the lap on the screens is brought about wholly by the 


action of air currents. The construction of the machine is 


such that the surface of the top screen exposed to receiv 


h ttom 


the cotton is much greater than the surface of th 


sereen so that fully 75 per cent of the cotton is drawn onto 


the top sereen. It is at this point where the stock is re 


formed into a lap, where much damage may be done to 


what might otherwise be called a perfect lap. For no 


matter how perfect the laps fed may be, no matter how 
perfectly the evener and feeding mechanism may be work 
ing, unless the lap forming mechanism is working properly 
this is in 


you’ cannot produce even laps. The secret of 


remembering that the air current should draw the stock onto 
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the screens and 


screens. 
The beater itse! 

a tendency to neutralize 

fan. This 


the fan. 


must be overcome 


The control of the 
of dampers placed in 
the ends of the 
should be evenly distribute 
the stock should be drawn 


By this I mean that 


into the 


to go down 


there on the surface of the scree: 


duee the chanees ot bunches or 
the amount 

side than the 

because moré 
characteristic 
same general characte 

lap forming mechanism of 


will tend to remove his character 


not entirely 


eradicate the defect and 


from the evener for the evener tends 
to the weight pei lineal yard. 
serves a vé 


motion 


The evener 
has its limits and must be treated 
it is an evener it cannot be fed w 
and then be expected to produce e\ 
sense of the word. 
The start of even 

The 


governed bv the density of the stock, 


yarn sho 


room, 
e breaker pick 


er with its automatic feeder, throug 


evener motion. 
$y density I mean 
stock per cubic inch. 
, 
eubie 


, 
weight 


per 


more 


The knocker off, on the automat 


the breaker, removes surplus stock 


certain distai 


ng apron. It i ta 


ipron and wil] 
fluffy 
lense. 

The action of the evener 
density of the stock fed to 
evener box actuated by 
under them. the stock 
then the actio ot 
therefore, follows 
must start at 
that our final 
out. 

It is with 


} 
] 


to particularly dea 


the Jap apron, the evener motion 


the feeding mechanism is driven 


here that the wri 


motion. It is 


trouble in overcoming uneven 


m1 { 
] ne eauses ol 


lows: slack cone lap apror 


apnror 


being out of lin 
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apron too loose causing a slippage when a full lap is drop- 
ped onto the apron, feed rolls licking up causing sucking in, 
and an improper setting of the evener motion. 

The evener motion was designed in such a way theoret- 
ically, that it should feed the same bulk or weight of stock 
per unit of time. If the laps fed the evener motion were 
always the same weight per running yard and always the 
same density, then, with the evener properly set the cone 
belt should never move from its position except as a lap 
runs out and its purpose would be only for that one reason 
as one writer recently suggested. But if this was the ease 
it would only be necessary to have one evener plate extend- 
This 


only one pin connecting with the top lever and would do 


ing the width of the evener box. would necessitate 
away with the system of compound levers now in use. 
The designers, however, having due regard for the great 
chances of many holes, bunches, ete., which sometimes oc- 
eur in the best regulated of pickers, conceived the idea ot 
using many narrow plates (to be exact 16) which would be 
operated independently of each other and which would tend 
These 


plates were then connected by a series of compound levers 


to overcome irregularities of small area. sixteen 
to the major lever over the evener box and which governs 
belt Their 


theory was, in this manner, to speed up or slow down the 


the movement of the cone along the cones. 
feed rolls according as the stock entering was light or heavy. 
The more plates that drop the greater the effect would bi 
on the major lever causing a greater movement of the cone 
belt. 
drop and the movement of the cone belt would be 
And with 


would be 


If one lap should run out, then all the plates would 
twice 
as much as if only eight plates had dropped. 
a fewer number of plates operating the result 
smaller in proportion. 

But the effeet of the evener motion is felt only in the 
length of the lap, not in its width, for if there be a heavy 
spot on one side of the lap fed and a light spot on the 
other side, as much lighter than the standard as the heavy 
spot is heavier, and both equal in area, then one will raise 
the same number of plates as much as the other will drop 
them. Then the heavy place will neutralize the light place 
and while the plates will drop and rise there will be no 
movement of the cone belt. 

Such irregularities as this must be taken care of by the 


lap-forming mechanism, which, through the action of the 


air current, tends to distribute the stock evenly over the su 
face of the screens. The stock on the screens forms a blanket 
tending to interfere with the entrance of the air current 
and as the air will seek that course offering the least re- 
sistance, and will be stronger where the stock is the lightest, 
it will have a tendency to overcome such inequalities. 
Theoretically, with the draft and evener motion properly 
set to produce certain weight laps it has always been con- 
sidered that we might feed lighter laps and still get our 
But this could not be done continuously 
The evener would 


standard weight. 
and get the most even work possible. 

overcome such a difference provided it came at intervals 
so that the cone belt could regain its standard position. 
This is due to the fact that with conditions standard the 
cone belt should have a standard position and the major 
lever should have a standard adjustment, but if the posi- 
tion of the cone belt. should change its standard position, 
due to lighter laps being fed continuously, then the adjust- 


ment of the fulerum of the major lever should be changed 
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to compensate for the change of standard cone belt posi- 


tion. The mathematies of this will be shown later. 


With a perfectly operating lap-forming mechanism and 
the feeding mechanism working mechanically perfect, the 
evening properties of the cotton picker are obtained from 
two sources; namely, the doubling of the laps on the feed 
apron and through the action of the evener motion. Pro- 
vided the laps on the feed apron are perfect there will be 
no work for the evener to perform, if fou are always 
passing under the evener plates, and the cone belt will not 
move from its standard position. 


But it is, of course, impossibl 


conditions, to be sure th: 


will be perfect, so 


erties are derived from tl 
lo determ ne 

doubling and how muec! 

some ¢€ 


the ‘iter made 


in the following table 
Middlir 


staple which ha thoroughly 


shown 


The stock was Striet 


standard weight of the breaker 


vard; that of the intermediat 


oz. per running yard resp¢ 


ot the cone belt was on a 


rears figured accordingly. 


weighed. 
Table 1 


from br eaker, 


held constantly on the 


s of doublu 


evening prope rtie 


er, care was taken to see 


] . , i 1 aff 
major iever Was DackKed OL! 


play. 
TABLE 


Without 


using ¢ 


Total 

Average 
Heavies 

Lightest 


Variat 
These tests showed that 


fectly as possible, without 
termediate and finisher, a finisher 
ed a variation of 7.2 per cent 
lengths. 


When tests were 


made using the evener motion the cone 


1 


4-inch diameter and th 


as ft used 


belt e laps fed tl 


intermediate were the same 


was run on a 
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so that in each case the laps from the breaker varied 30.1 amount and 
per cent. the distance X 
TABLE 2. more the point G 
Using evener motion. The proper 


Standard, 10 O02, Sta ar Z % . \ ‘ 
Intermediate sher ( drops, own 


drop an amount 


Heavy 
Lig 


Variation C * Variat 


The results of the test where the evener was used s 
ed that the finisher lap had a variation of only 2.4 per cen 
where a variation of 7.2 per cent was found when th 
evener was not used. 

This would seem to indicate that the evener 
serve some useful purpose at times other than 
runs out, 

The sketch shows a diagram of the Perham 
. ror ¢ P ly | . i cabar 
evener as appue¢ to a Kitson picke Pr. 

The feed and evener box rolls are 


cone at a speed which is governed by the speed of 


which in turn is governed by the position of the cone 


on the cones. Through the cone belt rack, 


and connecting lever D the position of th 


e cone be 
trolled by the major lever which in turn is raised or 
by the plates in the evener box acting through 
of compound levers. 

The evener plates are operated by tl 
of the stock passing under them and thi 
and gears acting as levers, they cause the con 
moved along the cone, thereby increasing or decreas 
speed of the feed rolls to compensate for a 
feed. 

Thus the action of the evener causes an alteration of the 
draft according to the weight fed. It, therefore, follows 


that with present machinery and conditions it would be in 


possible to have a constantly driven feed roll whose speed cone belt is no 


would never change. nake much difference wher¢ 


The distance the cone belt moves along the cone is con- vided the fulerum F is proper 


is run on a three-ineh dial 


trolled by two things—namely the rise or fall of the evener 


plates and the position of the fulerum F. The greater the than when the cone be 


rise or fall of the evener plates the longer the movement of For example: The cone « 


the cone belt. The greater the distance X, or the distance long. Its small diame 


IS J nenes, 


from E to F, the less the movement of the cone belt. 
With the same weight laps fed under the evener plates in diamet 
there will always be the same drop of the connecting pin 9 in. 
C. when one lap runs out. This will cause the major 
lever to drop the same amount at the point E. The drop 
at the point G, however, is the thing which determines the 
amount the cone belt shall move and this is controlled by 
the distance from E to F as well as the drop at the point apart on 
E. So it is possible to have the point E drop a certain .25875 inches. 


.25875 inches. 


+ 


he 
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Let us suppose the cone belt to be running on a 4-inch 
diameter with four laps feeding. When one lap runs out 
only three are feeding and the rate of feed for three must 
be four-thirds as fast as the rate of feed for four to keep 
the same amount feeding at all times. 
the cone belt to be moved to a position with a diameter 
three-quarters as large as the original because the cone 
being driven it would eall for a reduction in diameter to 
increase its speed. Then the diameter on which the cone 
belt shou!d run when only three laps are fed should be 
three-quarters of 4 or 3 inches. This means the cone belt 
should move a distance sufficient to cause a reduction of 
one inch in cone diameter. As the cone diameter reduces 
.25875 inches for each inch in length, the cone belt move- 
ment must be an amount equal to 1 divided by .25875 inches. 
] .25875 = 3.86 inches. 
That is, the cone belt must move a distance of 3.86 inches 
horizontally to cause it to move from a 4-inch to a three- 
inch diameter. 

Now in making the tests shown in Tables 1 and 2 the 
writer further tested the density of the 13.25 oz. breaker 
lap by running each of the four laps fed one at a time 
under the evener. plates and measuring the rise of the pin 
C. 

1/16 ineh 
and when one lap was taken out the pin C dropped 1/16 
inch, 


Each of the four laps fed raised the pin C 


So for a 1314 oz. lap the pin C was raised 1/16 inch 
for each lap added and dropped 1/16 inch when one lap 
ran out. We have seen that the cone belt must travel 3.86 
inches when one lap runs out and that the point E on the 
major lever drops 1/16 inch when one lap runs out. So 
the distance E to F, or X, must be such that with 1 


drop at EK, G will drop enough to allow the cone belt to move 


16-inch 


3.86 inches toward the small end of the cone. 

The quadrant meshing with the cone belt rack has a 
pitch line radius of 12 inches which has the same effect as 
a lever 12 inches long.’ The small pinion gear carried on 
the hub of the quadrant and meshing into the rack on the 
rod D has a pitch line radius of 15/16 inch, which has the 
same effect as a lever 15/16 inch long. 

With the quadrant on a leverage of 12 inches moving 
3.86 inches the rack on D through a leverage of 15/16 inch 
will have a drop as expressed in the following proportion. 

12 : 15/16 — 3.86 : D 
D (3.86 15/16) -— 12 
D = .301 inch. 

Then the rod D and also the point G will have to drop 
.301 inch to have the cone belt move 3.86 inches. 

The distance X is next found by the following method: 
The point E has a drop of 1/16 inch due to one lap run- 
ning out. The point G must drop .301 inch to move the 
Then the 
distance X will be found by the following equation: 

(27+ X) :X 301 : .0625 or 1/16 inch. 
X 7.07 inches. 


Therefore the distance E to F must be 7 inches if the loss 


eone belt from a four- to a three-inch diameter. 


of one lap causes the point E on the major lever to drop 
1/16 inch when the cone belt has a standard position on a 
4-inch cone diameter. 

As stated before, many prefer to run their cone belt 
about the center of the cone. Let us say that this would be 
on a 3-inch diameter. All other conditions would remain the 


same. 


The only change over the previous conditions is 
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This would eall for - 
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that the standard position of the cone belt shall be on a: 
3-inch cone diameter instead of a 4-inch cone diameter. 


The loss of one lap will mean feeding three laps at four- 
thirds the speed of four laps, and will mean moving the 
cone belt to a diameter 34 as large as when four laps are 
fed. 

3/4 & 3 = 9/4 = 2% 
Therefore, the diameter when three laps are feeding must 


be 214 


inches or a difference of .75 inch less than what 
the diameter was when four laps were feeding. 
of cone belt traverse reduces the diam- 


then the number of inches the cone belt 


As each inch 
eter .25875 inch, 
must travel to change from a 3-inch to 214-inch diameter 
2.89 inches. 


Then D will drop an amount as shown in the following 


will equal .75 —— .25875 — 


equation : 


12 : 15/16 — 2.89 : D 
D = (2.89 & 15/16) -—— 12 
D = .225. 
The distance X would be found by the following equation 
(27 + X) : X — .225 : .0625 


X = 10.3 inches. 

This means that in running a 1344 oz. breaker lap on the 
intermediate, doubling four, I found that the loss of on 
, When the 
standard position of the cone belt was on 4-inch diameter 


lap would cause the pin C to drop 1/16 inch. 


the setting of the fulerum of the major lever, or distance E 
to F, should be 7.07 inches to cause the cone belt to move 
from 4 inches to 3 inches diameter to compensate for the 
loss of one lap. 

When the standard position of the cone belt is on a 3 
inch diameter, other conditions remaining the same, then 
the distance E to F should be 10.3 inches to cause the cone 
belt to move from a 3-inch diameter to a 214-inch diameter 
to compensate for the loss of one lap. 

It is all right and possible to run the cone belt any- 
where for a standard position but the setting of the ful 
erum of the major lever must be considered if the lever 
is to work as it should. 

The point brought up by another contributor relative to 
the evener being an instrument for locking the barn after 
the horse was stolen, is something that a first examination 


would show to be possible. But this is not so. 


In the first place the evener itself is not instantaneous 
in its action but there is a slight loss of time between the 
drop of the evener plates and the time the cone belt reaches 
its new position. During this time the lap is passing on to 
the feed rolls and by the time the belt reaches its new posi- 
tion the lighter weight feeding has reached much nearer 
the feed rolls than 3 inches. 

And by far the greatest factor against such a thing hap- 
As the 


lap forms on the sereens, if care is taken to watch it, the 


pening is the action of the lap forming mechanism. 


stock leaving the beater is generally deposited on the sereens 
furthest from the “bight” of the 
This allows the maximum time possible for the 
And the action 
of the air eurrent is such that it tends to draw the same 


at the exposed part 
sereens. 


effect of the evener to reach the sereen. 


bulk of stock to all parts of the sereen. 

The foregoing explanation applies only to the Perham 
and Davis evener, but the general ideas as expressed will 
apply to any evener. 
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Producing Ribbed Top Half Hose Complete 


Ribbed top made on two sets of needles. 
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Automatic transfer from ribbed stitch to plain. 
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Eliminating necessity of skilled help. 
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Saving of raveling waste which occurs when topped by hand. 


TU 


Each stocking is dropped from the machine when finished. 

Each stocking is automatically started upon the empty needles, 
producing a French welt without drawing thread or cut- 
ting, no ends of any kind to be removed. 

Machine is fitted with five yarn fingers. 


Provision is made for high spliced heel and double sole. 
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Provision is made for ring top and ring toe. 
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Needles without rivets or latches. 
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Speed of machine about the same as Model K. 


Wh 


Production about twelve stockings per hour on 3°4 


mn 


iI 


needles. 


One operator can take care of the same number of machi 
f 


as Model K. 
The machine is built in all gauges. 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS 


NCORPORATED 


366 Broadway New York 


Hamilton, Ont. High Point, N. C. 
Main and McNab Streets 401 Wachovia Building 
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COTTON YARNS 


We Spin Cotton Yarns in All Numbers from 1's to 100's 

We Twist these yarns in Any Number of Plys desired 
from 2 ply up. 

We Furnish these single or twisted yarns to suit your own 
particular purpose. Any Twist you say. 

We furnish them on Cones, Tubes, Spools, Bobbins, Warps. 
Beams, Skeins—Gassed or Ungassed: 

We can furnish the above from any Staple Cotton you 
desire. 


‘ COMBED and CARDED 
AMERICAN or EGYPTIAN 


and behind all this an Organization that has been Spinning 
Yarns for Years and Years. 





We recommend 


QUISSETT QUALITY YARNS 


SPUN FROM 
EARLY BLOOM COTTON 


QUISSETT MILL 


NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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Knitted Fabric Analysis 


BY WILLIAM DAVIS, M.A. 


One of the most essential requirements of those engaged 
n the knitting industry is the ability to analyse intelligent- 
ly any kind of fabrie brought into the works. The firm’s 
ravelers are required to seek out the various types of fab- 
e which are meeting with a demand on the market and 
the manager of the works receives these fabrics and gar- 
ments from all sources, One of the first requirements is to 
iscertain the gauge of machine on which such fabrics have 
been worked so that the correct gauge will be selected in 
any reproduction being made. In this calculation one must 
have some idea of the shrinkages which cloths in general 
undergo for each branch of the industry. The fabries sup- 
plied are generally finished and to reproduce them, one has 
to arrive at the needles per inch or the gauge of machine 
on which the fabric has been made. 
This guestion of shrinkages in the case of knitted goods 
is rather subtle on account of the versatility of the knit- 
ted stiteh. 


from the finished fabric is much more difficult than in the 


The problem of obtaining the grey particulars 


case of a woven fabric where the factors, ends and picks per 
inch, bear a definite relation to each other in normal square 
cloths and one can estimate the grey particulars from one 
or the other of the known shrinkages which the cloths 
undergo. 

An examination of the relation of the needles or stitches 
per inch as compared with the courses per inch shows that 
the ratio is by no means regular in knitting. In the ma- 
chine we have, say, 12 needles per inch and if the yarn 
is correct for the gauge of the machine, we should insert 
from 35 to 50 per cent more courses per inch than needles 
per inch; that is, a fabric worked on a 12-needle machine 
should have about 16 to 18 courses per inch on the frame to 
This 
very different on the finished particulars for in most cloths 
we have a pronounced shrinkage in the width and compara- 
tively little shrinkage in the length. In a circular frame of 


give adequately firm and wearable fabric. ratio is 


the latch needle web type, for example, we may have for 
an ordinary fabric an immediate shrinkage of 30 per cent 
as the stitches leave the needles. A machine of 19 inches 
diameter for them is expected when finished to give a double 
ply of tubular fabrie 19 inehes wide. 

In finishing there is an added contraction due to the 
fulling or scouring operations. Cotton is not supposed to 
shrink in seouring but in practice it is noticed that the 
finished width is always less than the width from the frame, 
this contraction being no doubt due to mechanical causes, 
rather than the fulling operation as performed on woolen 
In the latter branch of the industry, the problem 
s to prevent excessive shrinkage during the scouring and 


goods. 


fulling operations and special precautions have to be taken 
to have the goods stretched out on boards in the finishing 
just after the fabric has been treated and when it is s 
in the damp state, otherwise we should have, after the 


ing operations are completed, a fabrie about 25 per 


eent 
narrower in some eases than is required. 

In tubular fabric, excessive shrinkage in seouring has 
to be watched carefully and when the goods are being press- 
ed they are made to pass into the machine over stretching 
devices which draw the fabrie out to the width at which it 


is required in the finished roll. T 


important for many branches of the cut fabric trade, as 
the sizes are devised on given widths and anvthinge wider 
whilst narrower 


causes the manuiacturer to cut to waste, 


fabries upset the sizes and shapes commonly_used in the 
industry. 
It may be of interest to follow up tl 

several examples taken from typical 

and cireular knitting machines whi 

subject is one worthy of close stud 

it appears that such items as contraction vary hopelessly 
in different fabrics, certain principles can be laid down, 
which govern behavior in each type of machine. Any ob- 
servations of this factor depend on having the right kind 


machine, 


of yarn for the gauge or sett of the 
If the machine gauge has a yarn which is too stout for it, 


b ilk of 


varn of 


factor acts as an inereased 


then the mechanical 


material which reduces contraction for th one 


stitch abutts on that of its neighbor and keeps it in posi- 


tion. 

On the other hand, if the yarn is too thi 
needles and if the stitches do not support their neighbors 
sufficiently, there will be an immediate shrinkage on leaving 
In scouring 


The 


the goods will 


the needles which is proportionately greater. 
and fulling the same factors control the operation. 
pressure exerted in squeezing the dirt from 
also operate in pushing the stitches into closer contact with 
each other and greater contraction will result. These 
observations refer to plain stitch fabries, but when we re- 
gard fancy stitches we find that tuck stitches, for example, 
little 


needles of the machine, while one variety of 


give very mechanical contraction on leaving the 


tuck stiteh, 
termed the polka or full cardigan, actually increases in width 
from the frame. Rib fabrics in general have a contraction 
on leaving circular frames of something like 50 per cent 
Tucked 


little eontrae- 


when the rib and eylinder needles are counted. 
fabrics on the plain stitch also show very 


tion on leaving the machine as the extra thread imserted 


causes the stitches to receive full support and the width is 
maintained. 


This fabrie is worked in 8s cotton counts 


Example 1. 
on a cireular frame having 10 needles per inch measured 


round the ecirele of needles where the stitches are formed. 
This size of yarn is standard for the cotton web trade for 


cutting up into all kinds of hosiery and underwear, and 


the fabric on this 10 needles per inch machine would have 
about 15 courses per inch worked to give a marketable fab- 


rie. The fabrie is given in Fig. 1 and this is in the grey 


just as it leaves the needles of the machine. On counting 
the particulars in this pattern it is found that there are 16 
stitches per inch in the width and 18. courses per ineh in 
length. It 
ratio,of needles per inch over courses per 
10N PI 
Grey particulars — 


IbCPI 
16 NP] 


is interesting to express the 


Grey particulars 


Igs8CPI 
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“The Salvation 
of the 


Hosiery Industry” 







The Wildman Spring Nee- 
dle Knitting Machine pictured 
on this page has been called 
by many hosiery manufactur- 
ers, ‘“‘The salvation of the 
hosiery industry.’’ 












If you are interested in man- 
ufacturing a quality of circu- 
lar knit hosiery never before 
reached; if you want to make 
hosiery that buyers are glad 
to get—write today for a free 
copy of the booklet entitled, 
‘‘A New Type of Hosiery,’’ 
which explains one of the most 
important hosiery develop- 
ments of many years. 
















Upon request we will also 
send you an illustrated instruc- 
tion book giving full informa- 
tion about the construction 
and operation of the Wildman 
Spring Needle Knitter. 











WILDMAN MEG. CO 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 


We have issued a very complete and in- 
formative book, “‘The Science of 
Knitting,” Price $3.00. 


WILDMAN MEG. CO. 


NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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This relationship is shown in many other examples from 
different types of machines, the ratio of needles to courses 
per inch in the machine is given as .6 or thereabout, while 
the same fabrics finished show that these two items tend to 
equalize each other and the courses per inch approximate 
The shrinkage in the width 
therefore is much greater than that in the length. When we 
recollect the structure of the knitted stitch this is not diffi- 
cult to explain for in the width the stitches are simply 


the needles or stitches per inch. 


a series of thread fragments stretched in the width over 
needles and during the sinking of the loops over the needles 


the fibers composing the thread are strained into a new 


position; in other words, a series of internal strains are set 


Soo 


<< @<< 


Fic. 1. 


up, and when the fabric leaves the needles the fibers of the 
yarn take the first opportunity of drawing themselves into a 
more comfortable position in relation to each other. 

In this example, knowing the needles per inch at whicl 
the fabric has been worked in the machine and being abl 
to measure the stitches per inch in the grey fabrie, it be- 


comes easy to give a figure of contraction on this type of 


frame. Suppose the machine is 19 inches in diameter, this 


will give approximately 19 & 31/7 60 inches of fabrie 
on the needles and in a machine with 10 needles per inch we 
should have 60 « 10 


In the finished fabrie there are still the 


600 needles in the cireumference 
of the cylinder. 
same total number of stitches in the web but these are dis- 
16 stitches eover 


10 s 60 


tributed over a contracted width so that 


one inch. The new width therefore is given thus 
16 
60 — 37% 221, 
46 << 100 
inches shrinkage on 60 inches width — 3714 
2X 60 


371% inches in the single fabrie. 


per cent. 

This figure can be used to work the problem the reverse 
way and given the stitches per inch in the finished fabric 
and knowing the type of machine we ean find the gange of 
the machine on which the fabrie could be reproduced. For 
example, if a finer gauge of this type of machine showed 
20 stitches per inch in the finished fabric, we could obtain 
the needles or stitches per inch at which it had been worked 
on the machine by using the figure 3714 per cent shrinkage. 
In this case a fabric 100 inches wide on the machine shrinks 
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to a width of 100 
cloth. In the 


inch so that the 


] ++ 

latter 
total 
and these are distributed over 


The result is obtained thus: - 


Ba an. ig ; ; ' 
would likely be worked on nearest 


This 


say 12 


most 


inch. 


gauge, needles per in would be 


correctly reproduced. 


most eases tl fs rics handed to 


Example 2. In 
: 


knitting factory manager for reproduction are fabrics in 


the finished state and a second example may be given wher 


the progress of the cloth is traced from the frame to the 


grey to the finished 


worked on the Amer- 


grey width and a step further from the 
state. In this case is given a fabric 
ican type of latch needle circular frame having a sett of 12 


needles per inch in the needle eylinder. The 


the knitted cut 


fabrie shown 


in Fig. 2 is one largely employed in fabric 


trade and may be regarded as a standard. There are 16 
stitches per inch and 18 courses per inch shown in the grey 
fabric and in the machine this ratio would be 12 needles 
per and 18 


needles per inch 12 


inch courses per inch the ratio 


— 6 and in the erey state the same 


courses per inclf 18 

16 
ratio is given as 9, approximately. 
18 


Let the circumference of needles in this machine be 60 
720 needles in the machine 


In the 


that the 


inehes, which gives 12 \ 60 
and the same number stitel in the circle of web. 
fabric these stitches * 16 per 
grey width is 45 inches. A width 


of 60 inches on 45 inehes j the 


grey inch so 
riven 


orey 


so that the percentage of shrinkage from the machine is 
thus: 60 45 15 


This is 


on a width 
thus: 


given inches shrinkage 
of 60 
15 > 

or 


A -) per 


60 


inches. expressed as a 


100 


pereentage 


cent 


A further measurement 


shown in the pattern in Fig. 2 and this gave 18 


per inch. Taking the pereenté ished fabrie 12 


, 1 i aoa 
the machine shows 18 stitches 


stitehes or needles per inch in 


per inch finished and with the frame width 60 inches: 
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_ The “BANNER” 


SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 












The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers: on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “BANNER” 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 
ing no hard seams. 


WHY MAKE AN INFERIOR 
PRODUCT? 





WE INVITE 
INQUIRIES 


HEMPHILL COMPANY 
Main Office and Factory 


PAWTUCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


New York Sales and Show Rooms Southern Office, Philadelphia Sales and Show Rooms ES 
350 Broadway, N. Y. James Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. Colonial Trust Bldg., 13th and Market Sts. = 
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12 « 60 


18 


- 40 inehes wide finished. 60 — 40 20 inches 


100 


60 


20 
shrinkage, or - 33% per cent shrinkage com- 


There are 19 inch 


needles-courses 


courses 


bined grey and finished. 
that the 


per 


finished so ratio is given thus: 


18 


19 
It is interesting to examine in this example the degree 
of shrinkage in the length and we can do this by taking 
the number of courses per inch in the frame as being 18 
and the number of courses per inch in the fabric as 19. 
For convenience, take a length of 4 inches of fabrie on the 
frame when the number of courses on this length would be 
18 «& 4 
inch finished; the same length of fabric finished will be 72 
— 19 3.8 inches. 
therefore is 4 — 3.8 
2 100 


— 


72: these are distributed so that 19 cover one 


The contraction on 4 inches of fabric 

.2 inch and this is given as a per- 
centage thus : ——— 5 per cent shrinkage in the length. 

4 

In this case there is a contraction of 33% per cent. in 
the width and only 5 per cent in the length, the latter fig- 
ure being less than is normally the ease. This figure de- 
pends again on the number of courses per inch in relation 
to the needles per inch. It is generally considered that an 
ideal fabric should have 50 per cent more courses than 
stitches on the same width but in practice this is not always 
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attained and we find that a fabric worked with 12 needles 


per inch will only have 15 to 16 courses per inch in place 
of the 18 set down theoretically. 
This general tendency to have a 


less 


““stitehes-courses” has to do with 


important 


duction. The manufacturer can 


optain 


Making the size of 


in two ways (1) 
per cent increase over the needles per 
courses per inch, or (2) he ean put a re 
into the gauge and reduce the courses 
expedient is widely adopted in last 
cause it is clear that if we can obtain 
using a slightly thicker yarn and putting 


} 


per inch we shall obtain our production 


tions of the 


machine per 
is a vital matter in a 
certain standard fabrie at 
be obtained with as 
factory fabric. The 

fore on this ratio, if 

then the-shrinkage will 
lewer courses per ll ch, 
length. On the other hand, 

too slack for the yarn employed, the numb 
inch inserted will require 
cent augmentation to obtain 
sistency and in the ease of woole: 
lack of density will require to be ren 
some cases manufacturers try to give t 
on a limited number of frame gauges 
in regard 


to have considerable latitude 


ployed on one and the same machine. 


The Use of Special Mixtures in Dyeing 


BY KENNETH MACKENZIE 


The writer, first of all, will describe the routine through 
which a dyed shade or a product sample of dyestuff passes 
when submitted to a dyestuff company to be matched. The 
office force receives and opens the mail, and after sorting, 
passes on to the laboratory the matter which requires its 
attention. The “lab” force is composed of men who are 
specialists in the different phases of dyeing and who take 
Each man 
If a 
dyed shade is to be matched he first refers to the files, 


charge of the work until it is finally completed. 


always has several samples on which he is working. 


which contain swatches of all samples that pass through 
the laboratory, and selects the one closest to the shade which 
he wishes to obtain and on the same or similar kind of 
material as the sample. He then knows (or perhaps has to 
look it up in another file) which dye or combination of 
dyes has been used in the past for a similar shade and also 
the amounts used. Then by changing the proportions, add- 
ing another color, increasing or decreasing the percentages 
or by making some other change, he finally arrives at the 
shade in question. Perhaps by simply making one trial 
he matehes the sample, but this is the exception rather 
than the rule. Usually he makes three or four trials before 
succeeding and oftentimes many more, depending to a 
large extent upon the nearness of the swatch from which he 
gets his start. A book of swatches may contain many hun- 
dreds of samples and still a new shade will be quite unlike 


any of them. 


When a sample of a dyestuff is to be matched, first, a 


small quantity on a spatula blade is blown onto a piece of 


moistened filter paper, when the particles of the different 


colors in the mixture impart to the wet paper their in- 
dividual color. Thus the colorist by noting the different 


colored spots knows how many different dyes have 


bet Dn 
used in making the mixture (providing of 


mixture) and knowing as he does, the use to w! 


has been put he is able to guess quite accurately the 


ticular colors used. Then a dyeing of the sample is mad 


and compared with similar shades so as to have a 


Dasis 


from which to start. same 


The proc edure is then the 
} 


matching a dyed shade, only that each time a dvein: 


set of dyeings is made in attempting to match the sample, a 
dyeing of the sample itself is also made under the same 
conditions, - This insures more accurate results because then 
all dyeings are comparative. 

The foregoing briefly describes the methods of matching 


a dyed shade or product sample. A good colorist will eom- 
plete on an average two to four shades each day when two 
or more colors are used to a shade, as is usually 
As many as six to 
half silk 


After a match has been completed, unless an order a 


eight may be used on such 
or three fiber hosiery. 
companied it, the color company submits its results to the 


mill either in percentages, or pounds, ounces, and grains 


of each color used per one hundred pounds of material, or 
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service. A complete stock 
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for immediate shipment. 
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by giving the mixture of the different colors, a name and 
For 
example, a shade of direct navy blue might be matched 
using Direct Blue 2B, Benzo Purpurine 4B, and Direct 
Black. One mill might ask that the percentages of the in- 
dividual colors be submitted, while another mill not wish- 


code number, according to the request of the mill. 


ing to be inconvenienced with the use of three colors would 
receive a report something on this order, “Your shade of 
Navy matched with our Direct Navy Blue M-1406.” Now 
if the mill cited in the first instance orders the three dyes 
needed for producing the Navy, they are shipped imme- 
diately as they are type colors which are always in stock. 
If the mill mentioned 
amount of Navy Blue M-1406, the manufacturer consults 
his files, which tell him that it is composed of Direct Blue 
2B, Benzo Purpurine 4B and Direct Black in certain pro- 
An order is then sent to the mixing room to make 


in the second instance orders an 


portions. 
up this mixture, which is accomplished by putting the cor- 
rect amount of each color into the mixing apparatus, and 
allowing it to turn until evenly mixed. (One to three hours. ) 
A sample is then taken to the laboratory where it is tested 
against the original dyed shade or product sample, and if 
found all right the mixture is ready for shipment. Some- 
times it is necessary to shade it by adding a small amount 
of one of the constituent colors, for it does not always come 
out exactly right, any more than every batch of goods pass- 
ing through a dye house does. When this is the case, after 
an addition of color has been made, a mixer must turn 
one to three hours longer, so that the added color may be 
thoroughly incorporated with the rest. Then if 
after testing as at first, the mixture is shipped, and if not, 
further additions are made and mixed in, until the final 
test shows that the product will give the desired shade. 
Most of the mixtures prepared for half silk or three 
fiber hosiery, or cotton and wool fabrics, contain from five 


eorrect, 


to eight colors, the average being six. It has been found 
that in such combinations the colors tend to separate out 
into layers due to the vibrations they are subjected to in 
shipping and to differences in their specific gravities. To 
overcome this tendency calcined glauber salt or fine common 
salt is added in considerable quantity. They seem to act 
as binders on the colors reducing the sifting or separating 
of them to a minimum. 
ed as one of adulteration any more than the addition of 


such material to the type colors for standardization pur- 


This practice can not be consider- 


poses, and in quoting prices due allowance is made by the 
manufacturer. 

The reader has now some idea of the routine followed by 
the manufacturer in matching shades and the subsequent 
making of special mixtures for the mills. Let us now con- 
sider the extra time, work, equipment and expense involved 
in preparing them. 

It usually requires at least one day to thoroughly mix, 
test and prepare for shipment such mixtures and corre- 
spondingly longer if additions of shading colors are neces- 
sary. Each new mixture means a new type or standard 
that the company must bottle, label, and record, so that 
when future orders are filled this sample may be used as a 
standard. Also a sample of each shipment, whether a new 
type or one that has been previously made up, must be 
treated in a like manner, so that in case of complaint the 
company has a sample to which it can refer. Type or stand- 
ard colors, which are always kept in stock may be stand- 
ardized in large quantities for they are always in demand 
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and are not especially made for one customer as tne spr 
cial types are. A mill may order as little as one pound 
(this is the minimum order that most dye companies w 


accept) of a special mixture and five, ten, and twenty-five 


pound orders are quite common. This means that different 
sizes of mixing machine ry must be used tha necessary 
for mixing the large quantities of standard color is 

1 


would hardly be possible to mix ten pounds of dye in a 


mixer constructed for two t! 


yusand pounds 
The compounding of special mixtures, therefore, places 


extra expense upon the dye manuf 


additional machinery, the cost of its upkeep, and of the 


power and labor necessary for tS operation, additional 


skilled help for the testing of these mixes and extra clerical 


help in keeping files and records. This additional expense 


ot course is borne to a large extent bv the consumer but at 


the same time there is very little, if any profit for the 


manufacturer in many of the orders for special mixtures, 
particularly the small ones. It may cost a company four 


or five dollars to match a shade on which they get a one 


pound order, but it would hardly be advisable to add this 


cost to the selling price of that particular order. 
Next let us consider the use of ready mixed colors from 
the consumer’s standpoint. The only advantage of their 


use is their convenience. A dyer simply has to make one 


weighing of the required amount of dye, dissolve, and add 
it to the bath. To a garment dyer who buys a pound or two 
of color at a time, this is an advantage to be considered, but 


to a mill which uses thousands of dollars worth of eolors in 
a year the first consideration should be cost and how to re- 


As has 


special mixtures add additiona 


duce it if possible. been previously pointed out, 
| expense to the 


operating 
cost of a dye maker, and since the consumer pays for this, 
to buy a ready-to- 


Another dis- 


advantage, if a mill depends upon a color company to match 


it is, therefore, more expensive for a mill 


use mixture than to buy standard colors. 


its shades and mix the colors for producing them, is the 
time cost. It is consumed in the sé nding of .the shade, the 
matching of it, the mixing and shipping of the colors, so 


that a mill is fortunate if able to proceed with the dyeing 


in a week’s time. This delay may not be of importance 


An- 


entimes 


in all cases, but in many instances speed is essential. 


other drawback observed by the writer is, that oft 


several pounds of a mixture will be left over after the de- 
mand for that particular shade has stopped, so that in 
time there are a number of odd lots of different mixtures 
lying around in tins and kegs, which perhaps eventually 
are thrown away. 

It sometimes happens that a mixture of dyes will not 
give exactly the same results in the dye house as in the 
laboratory, due to the dyeing conditions being slightly dif- 
ferent. 
maker and find that his shade is not exactly right. 


A dyer will use the amount recommended by the 
Then 
he must resort to shading which means that he must send 


for shading colors, if none are on hand, or he may return 


the dye as being off shade. Either course causes delay 
and is another disadvantage. 
To the writer’s mind the idea] condition exists in a mill 


when it employs a man, or men capable of matchi 


shade by the use of certain ones of a 


ng any 
few standard or 
straight colors which have previously been determined to 
be of the best value of their kind for the elass of work in 
A shade is 


question, and which are always kept on hand. 
(Continued on page 431.) 
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Extreme ease in changing heads, any size or style Complete Dogless WITH NO 
from 2 3-4 to 4 3-4. VIBRATING 
Simply remove screws at pars 


top and bottom Do Not Need New Dog- 
. less when changing heads 
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High Speed Pulley 
———_—_— Low Speed Pulley 
~ ——————Loose Palley 


Change head without re- 
moving dogless spider 


A 


Free View of fabric from— of 
front of Machine. 


One Piece frame assures 
Pee Sensitive takeup Run- 
rigidity. , Lape 
ning in oil eliminating 
all wear of old Style 
worm and wheel giving 
perfect tension of fabric 


at all times. 
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Simple in Construction and Operation. Rigid in Design. Smoother Fabric. 
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Fidelity Machine Company 
Frankford, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Foreign Agents 
SOUTH AMERICA JAPAN 
Los Fabricantes Unidos Taketaro Yoshidzumi 
Buenos Aires, Argentine Republic Osaka, Japan 
GREAT BRITAIN AUSTRALIA 


Moses Mellor & Sons, Ltd. Vance & McKee 
Nottingham, England Sydney, Australia 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


How Can Curling Be Prevented? 
Epitor Corron: 

I have read with interest your columns under “Knit- 
ting Kinks,” and have found this material of great inter- 
est. If you will permit one from this side to take part in 
your discussions, I would like to open by relating a diffi- 
culty experienced in the working of knitted fabries. 

We deal with dyed worsted yarn knitted into circular 
fabrics and making up goods from same. The yarns are 
knitted up on standard circular machines of various makes 
and finished on ecalendering machines with steam-heated 
Our diffi- 


culty comes when the fabric is eut, owing to the curling, 


rollers, and then eut for our various products. 
and we should be pleased to learn from your readers—many 
of whom must have encountered this difficulty—as to how 
they would treat the fabric, or what steps would be taken, 
to prevent this. C. M. 


(LE'CESTER, ENGLAND) 


Preventing Streaks in Hosiery Dyeing. 
Epiror Corron: 
WR ee. Crean.) 


ting even dyeing on the mercerized top, heel and toe of an 


states he is having trouble with get- 
reading 
This 


requires the 


artificial silk plaited stocking, dyed brown. In 
his query, I find he is dyeing at a low temperature. 
cannot be done throughout the dyeing, as it 
heat to make the dye penetrate the heavier mercerized yarn 
and 


portions. The dyeing should start at 120 degrees F. 


be slowly raised to 180 degrees F. and allowed to dye at 
this temperature. 
First, he should be positively certain that the dye is 


] 


well dissolved so that it will not spot the goods; then have 
the goods well saturated with the water (it is advisable to 
boil them out for one hour first), and then proceed with the 
dyeing. ‘ 

If, after this, the mercerized portions of the hose show 
streaks, then it is likely the result of unevenly mercerized 
yarn, which can be eliminated only by the processing de- 
mereerizing will cause 


S. W. (TENN.) 


partment of the yarn mill. Uneve 


streaks, but not spots. L. 


Epiror Corron: 

In response to “M. H. (Tenn.),” with reference to the 
half-hose of artificial] silk plaited with mercerized, which 
he states he has to dye at a low temperature, and on which 
silk all 


right but shows up streaky in the mercerized heel, toe and 


he says the brown color onto the artificial 


roes 


top— 
Artificial silk dyes so differently from mercerized cotton 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The names 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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that it is not to be expected that the two fibers 
the same shade in the one dye} 
temperature. Direct dyes 


this 


sufficient 


class of hosiery, 


quantit 


gether with 10 to 20 pound 


one to two pounds of Turkey 
] 


siery 1s entered at 100 degrees F., and ft 


ly raised to form 150 to 180 degrees 


lor apout 


latter temperature 


shut off, and the bath 


nosiery 1s 


minutes. The 
finished. 
tron Line 


necessary, besides a proper comb nat dves to proaues 


} é 
iniess a < 


the desired shade, 
work. 


It is always best in dve 


varns to make, or 


ture ol 


trials with one or two pairs L hi 


ly determine the exact conditions 


t ons otf dye 


and also the proport 


gestion is all the mort important 


artificial 


~ ‘ 
suk on the 


brands of 
up dye differently from the 
mereerized cotton yarns sho ild be 
that there is a wide difference in 
in various plants, frequent! 
exactly the same, and in conseq ut 
even with the same dye. 
Epiror Corron: 
Replying to “M. H 
dyeing he experi nees on 


and mercerized yarn, in whicl 


mercerized heel, toe and top. 
The first thine to consider is 


orner 


other dyes “won't.” In 
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“Artificial silk at its highest 
point of perfection" 
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Strength 


N the fine sizes of an artificial 

silk lies the real test of its tensile 
strength. And to all who handle 
artificial silk, tensile strength means 
economy as well as quality. 


Its tensile strength and an extreme 
evenness give Tubize the maximum 
of winding poundage and assure a 
like economy in weaving, knitting, 
sizing, twisting and other operations 
—both as regards machine opera- 
tion and labor costs. 


Tubize is strong. 


Because of its great strength and supreme quality, there is a special 
demand and need for Tubize in 60, 70, 80 and 90 denier sizes 


TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK CO. of AMERICA 
Philadelphia Sales Office: 303 Fifth Ave., NewYork Hopewell, Va. 
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in the selection of the dye which should be first tried out 
on a small seale in the laboratory to see that the promise 
of the dyestuff manufacturer is confirmed. 
are used and the bath is usually made up with five to ten 


pounds of Glauber’s salt and one or two pounds of Turkey 


red oil. 


slowly up to 180 degrees ¥ 


ature for about one-half hour and cooled off 


half hour, washed and fini 


is hard to know just what to tell him as he did not mention 


shed. 





They are kept at 


The goods are entered at 100 degrees F. 


eos 


tor 


and run 








Direct Ce ylors 


this temper- 
another 
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can 


this 


the kin 


an 


4] 
tne 


secured 
them to 


chine, he cal 


d of machine 


by 


the 


inside. 


} nid 
shouid 


d 


throat 


needles to elin 
His 


roing may hel 


questio 


pi 


1 
penalng 


move 


plate 


procure 


Le needle 
I ri Ss using 
1a ju 1 
| ( er 
] ' 
ld é 
aime 
not comp 


= perhaps we can g ome 
Epitor Corron: 
With reference to the trouble “M. H. (Tenn.)” is hav- Epiror Corro 
ing with uneven dyeing on the mercerized heel, toe, and top, , 
of a stocking of artificial silk plaited with mercerized In regard to r¢ © 
yarn, I suggest that he give the following method a trial: ee ee ene 
First of all, be sure that the goods are thoroughly boil- P&™enee ane u — 
ed out. This is best done by boiling tor a Nnali hour wlth eanisithestggia =: ‘i igi 
one per cent of a good soluble oil. Cool and extract most ertner east Sess sdigiphighahaeiel 
of the water. The heels and toes should be soft. The ex - aee's «ti i 
tracted goods should be immediately entered into a warm “%°°"0" . nn 
dyebath (from 80 to 90 degrees F.). Have about one per ane ieee % a Sa 
cent of a good soluble oil in the dyebath. By all means boil ®"° ‘0% me Sadie 
the dyebath for a few minutes before completing the dye a % 
ing. Boiling will tend to make the artificial silk take more elias aia 
dyestuff, but the resulting hose will be even. If the goods ‘ u sie ; = ns 
are not now being boiled, this change will e shade I would a 
However, the shade can be matched at a bo Pi ps he ' = ee 
can increase his dyestuff slightly and greatly de a egihtian _ : 
salt to secure the shade with the dyestuff on hand sie is . 
Remember, dyeings that have been boiled are easier to ~ . ig 
duplicate from batch to batch than been this ~ 
boiled. The 200d results that ean be obtaines holling : 0} - ‘ ; = - 
will justify the trouble of remateching to ber sais ; 
Ss mming up, I believe nat the =) an n aE 5 
dyeing, on this material, are: (1) Thorough boil-out of m al 
terial; (2) enter dyebath at. low temperature; (3) solubl 
oil in dyebath; (4) a small amount of salt (added at be Ce 
ginning); (5) slow inerease in temperatu d (6) boi This 1s u 
for a few minutes at least. garding the trouble he gr 
I Ss neerely hope this will be of help. oe x OR versed p ng If I de I ( 
ba i res e is to make one cours cotto 
ae cast s diffi 2 
Rules for Reverse Plaiting. 
e«arrmer ring s a peso a istec 
Epiror Corron: sible to the ber edles. The lat 
Replying to “Contributor No. 214,” regarding revers« apse — “bia — : Sim! 
plaiting. He did not mention the make of machine he is Ii 9 rouble oe ts sed by 
operating, or the yarns he uses. If he wishes, to put. the mat rainee sac Sapeis e ae zs 
yarn he previously used for backing on the surface he sic Hei se hepeteanes hates me 
would reverse the yarns in his stand, and also the holes in ee the bent needles ar his 
the yarn fingers, altering the tension on the thread tensions by Penennaey — sg apts 
accordingly; or in other words, it would mean to reverse the should be adjust ss “is ‘ ‘ s 
threading of the yarns to get the results. — to — bhe suten, bet <j 
If he will submit a sample of the fabrie he wishes to mane sh dog ee ede 2 
duplicate or a sample of the fabric he wishes to reverse, silent dcsnineb-adlanad wisp . . 
and furnish the name of the machine and the yarns used, I oe ae see a dace 
could get the answer in a short time, spondent oe ee 
Bos (CANADA) a 3 
: Epiror Corton: 
Epitor Corron: I note in the Janua r¢ 
Responding to the question of “Contributor No. 214,” question of “Contributor No. 214 
who is having difficulty in reverse plaiting, he is right in he is having with rev plaiting 
stating the needles are bent to get this effect. However, it line all the details in connection \ 
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both horizontal and vertical stripes, 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— E 
SINGLE Mercerized = = Vien ter Solitton 
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ueneennsneaaniny 


and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100 to 140 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OFFICE 
300 Chestnut St. 1144 Old Colony Life Bldg. 911 James Building ‘ 5 
Bart Pfingst, Representative George J. Loerzel, Manager Southern Yarn Co., Representative : 
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Authorities predict 1925 a banner ,year— 


Those who know from experience 


pronounce thee EASTW°.oD 
a banner WINDER 
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Simplified traverse motion; self-oiling, ma- 
chine cut Spiral Gears; frame in sections, if 
desired; Spiral Gear or Variable Speed drive, | 
noiseless, ever running—many improvements. 


Compare its many other features 


DU 


50 Years of making the Best in Silk Machinery 


LOOMS—WINDERS—W ARPERS—QUILLING and COPPING MACHINERY—CREELS 
1 RANSMISSION and SPECIAL MACHINERY 


BENJAMIN EASTWOOD COMPANY 


Office and Works --- PATERSON, N. J. U.S. A. 
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tributor and the other readers can select points of interest 
to them. 

Reverse plaiting means the changing of the position of 
the yarns as they are formed into loops by the needles. 
Circular reverse plaiting is accomplished by having the 
face and backing threads fed to the needles by two separate 
feeding fingers. These fingers are under the control of a 
pattern drum for automatically changing the location of 
the fingers so that for a predetermined period one of the 
two yarns will be placed in the needles to form a loop 
with its yarn showing on the face of the fabric, the other 
finger in a place to put its yarn into the needles to form 
a loop with its yarn on the inside of the fabric. The strips 
is made by reversing the position of the two feeding fingen 
mentioned. 

At the same time, the tension on each yarn must be 
changed so that the yarn fed to the needles in a position 
to form the loop with its yarn on the face has the greater 
amount of tension thereon. It is well known in the trade 
that the face yarn must carry about all the tension that 
the yarn will stand, whereas the backing yarn should be 
quite the reverse, with as little tension as possible. 

Vertical stripes are procured by reversing the face yarn 
to the back through distorting the yarns by having the 
needles which form the ‘vertical stripe set back beyond 
the diameter of the regular knitting needles. To secure this 
result, have the machine filled with what is known as the 
forward hook needle of a gauge or thickness of needle to 
suit the cylinder in which the needles are to be used. Then 
set the machine to plait in the ordinary: manner, and after 
perfect plaiting has been secured on all of the forward 
hook needles, bent back or straight back needles should be 
inserted where a stripe is desired, 

The commercial limit or practical limit of the width 
of a stripe of this character has been found to be three 
needles adjacent to one another. A greater number of 
needles than this has a tendency to permit the yarn to 
twist again to its normal position and show what is known 


as a flash or misplaiting in the middle of the group of th 
bent back needles in the event of there being more than 
three of them used to make a stripe of three needles wide. 


The very best results are obtained by limiting the ver- 
tical stripes made with the straight back needles to two 
needles. With a very high grade of yarn, such as fiber and 
tram silk, three needles can be used. With | 
smooth yarns the vertical stripes can be secur 
cessfully with the main or large group of 
evlinder being of the forward hook 
stripes of the plain straight back old-f: 
soft type of yarn is used, such 
uges of 160 to 200 needles, which 
nere and silk or cashmere and 


rtical stripe can sometimes be improved 


straight back needle back an additional four or five 


thousandths. he set or bend in » straight back needie 
should take place very close to the top of the needle or as 
near the hook as possible. The limit for this additional 
bend is five thousandths, as any greater set back will make 
the knitting of the heel and toe gore impossible. 

The use of straight back, or what “Contributor No. 
214” calls “bent back” needles, does increase the menders 
in the heel and toe, due to the fact that the needles are set 


back farther away from the throat of the sinker, and in a 


measure the stl 
controlled by 

upon the forw 

1) ' 
helped somewnhi 

of the extreme 
this manner permit 
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han a broad no 
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Overcoming Troubles on a Record Looper. 


Epiror Corron: 

Your readers wl 
corkserew hook, may 
ping, or the loop ta 
catches it. 

This difficulty wo 
it, and pass the fol 
this machine: 

Have the hook 1 


the needle on the bael 


Have the hook come 


the loop as soon as 
to take it up; so that 
which causes it to 

See that the x 
more than 1 1/32 inel } 

These are the most importa 
‘hines to going properly. If 
enee on this machine 


be interesting to get 


” 


Kinks. 


“Human 


} } 
make | 


1a 
nd about 1.100 d 


we poste d Aa 


he supe! 


human nat 
ve know we cal 
time hardly” unt 

It was that the 
than they had been looping, 
for themselves, and now pract 
turning out more work by ter 


ing that much more mone\ 
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The Merrow High 
Speed Overseaming 
Overedging and Shell 


ee, Stitch Machines. 


MERROWISE For Efficiency 


MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
IT MEANS: MINIMUM EXPENSE 
UNEXCELLED QUALITY OF WORK 


THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1838 
16 LAUREL ST., HARTFORD, CONN., U. S. A. 
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Suggestion for Preventing Broken Hooks. 


Epitor Corron: 

It’s pretty hard to tell what is causing the trouble for 
“Contributor No. 3670” if, as he says, the hooks are broken 
just every now and then. However, the following may help 
him, or somebody else who is having about the same kind 
of trouble. 

I will use the accompanying sketch to illustrate my 
This is supposed to represent the stitch cams and 
the center cam. The needle butt is caught by the stitch cam 
at A, and is carried down the side at about the angle shown. 
If, by chance, the cam should have a form shown by the 
dotted line at the bottom, this would change the angle of 


point. 


A 


At about this point, the 
stitch is made, and the greatest strain is on the needle, if 


travel of the needle, wouldn’t it? 


the cam is shaped this way then there is too much “dip” in 
the angle, and the needle is jerked down, and this could 
eause the hooks to be broken. 

The remedy for this, as I see it, would be to grind the 
eams along the line shown, removing the bulge at the bot- 
tom so there would be less strain on the needle at the stitch. 

Then, another thing: one time we had some machines on 
We 


eouldn’t determine what was making the hooks break, and 


trial, and were running them at around 300 r.p.m. 


a man from the machine factory came and told us to slow 
them down, which we did, along with grinding the cams 
I don’t 


“Contributor No. 3670” is running these machines but this 
G. E. H. (TENN.) 


properly, and the trouble stopped. know how fast 


might contribute to his trouble. 


Eprror Corton : 
As to what will eause the hooks to be broken off of the 
needles, as described by “Contributor No. 3670,’ among 


other things that will cause this is for the stitch cam not 


to be pulling the needle as it should. The needle should 
not touch the cam except on the edge next to the cylinder. 
This applies to both the front and the rear cam. The cam 


should be ground as shown in the aecempanying rough 
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dicated. 


Epitor Corron: 

In answering the questio! 
chines breaking needle hooks, 
suggestions: 

First, make sure the count 
the hooks, as the latches, wher 
hook to sutfer. See 


A; : 
see that the sinkers are t 


that the 


side more than to the other 
form the stitch. 


ines will 


Also, th 


] 1 


has a great deal to do with hook 


Overspeeding of mac! 


lize and snap at random. 


the conditions as to broken hook 


trying everything else, try putting new stitcl 


If the trouble is general, and not confined 


chine, I would look to the speed or the machin 


isted 


ond, the yarn may be too hard tw 
He may have run into a batch of needles with too 


1] 1 } 
needle hooks and 


latches to break, and if these suggestions do not 


a temper. Various reasons will cause 


overcome 
the trouble, let vour correspondent rive us the gauge, diam 


used, and we maybe can 


Bos 


eter, speed and counts of yarn 
tell him more about it. (CANADA) 
Epiror Corron: 

I note the trouble that “Contribu 


Banner machines break 
had the 


and it had me guessing for 


with a few 


needles. I same trouble 


the cause of the trouble. 
I found that the st 
the inside ring, whic] 


cylinder was no 


the sinker to 


down would sti 


after getti 
} + 
should the 


As with 


that some days it would break quit 


your eorrespondent 


stop for a week or mort 


or inside sinker ring the 
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tributor 


Replying to “Con 


1 | 
hooks on 


having trouble wit! 
every now and then: 
eould trace 


When the var 


is the place where it puts the most 


I wonder if he 


coming in on him. 


it may be that heavy yarn coming 


his needles ean stand 
This is especially true if his 1 
We had this trouble onee, and 


were 


pered. 


seeured a lot of needles that and 


along with some heavy yarn t] would ow and 
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STANDARD HOSIERY MACHINES 
NYE & TREDICK UNDERWEAR 
MACHINES 


SPECIAL KNITTING MACHINES 


All of our machines which are the re- 
sult of a half-century’s experience com- 
bine the following advantages: 
Simplicity 
Durability 
Flexibility 
Economic Operation 
Consistent Performance 


Quality Fabric 


The outstanding feature in all instances 
is 


UNEQUALLED’ PRODUCTION 


Write for details of recent improve- 
ments on STANDARD and NYE and 
TREDICK mechines. 


We will gladly design special ma- 
chines to your specifications. Write for 
information concerning this special ser- 
vice. 


Standard-Trump Bros. Machine 
Company 


Factory and Offices: 
Beech and Anchorage Sts., Wilmington, Del. 
Show Rooms: 
121 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cable Address, ““Trumpbro, Wilmington.” 
Codes, Lieber’s, Bentley’s, 
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BRINTON 
BODY MACHINES 


Plain or Automatic 





Built in all sizes up to 24 
inches. In all cuts up to 
14 needles per inch. 


You owe it to yourself to 
investigate this machine. 


We also build all styles of 
Hosiery Ribbers and Knit- 
ters and various other cir- 
cular machines for all 
kinds of knitted articles. 


Att 


= 
— 


Samples, prices and par- 
ticulars upon request. 


H. BRINTON COMPANY 
Philadelphia 


SES ESTES TESTES TEST EST Em 


i] 


Pennsylvania 


SITES ITS 
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then. I suggest that he also look at his needles and find out 
if they are tempered correctly. 

As to the fellow who wants to know how he can make 
the looper course on a French welt made on a double-feed 
ribber come together even and prevent the pucker he gets 
when he transfers, I don’t know what to say. It seems a 
physical impossibility to remedy this. The looper course 
is not made on the stitch that the cam holds up, but is made 
on the next stitch, and by the time that gets around, th 
other feed puts in another stitch, so that the ends of the 
course are bound to be two stitches “off center,” you might 


say. This is something we also would like to know if it 
ean be done, because we have that “pucker,” too. 


J. M. (Teyy.) 
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and the floor of the knitting roon ar ot broken needles. 
The ease ean be used for full-fashioned machine needles 
edles for seamle achines, 


as well as for n¢ 
(Pa.) 


KNITTER 
Preventing Trouble with a Navy-and-White 
Combination. 


Epitor Corron: 
This is 


man having trouble with the navy lue that was 


in reply to the quest i published from the 
supposed 
ie-and-white 

yarn, It 


ould straight- 


to dve the cotton varn stainin: 


combination, While 


pure sl Vill ottor 


seems to me the people he 

















A Handy Needle Case. 


Epitor Corton : 

The photograph accompanying this letter shows a very 
convenient proposition—a handy leather needle case, de- 
signed for hosiery mill fixers and knitting room foremen. 

A glance at the photograph will show the practical knit- 
ting mill man the advantage of this little case. As shown 
in the picture, it has four pockets, two for good needles, 
short and long butts, and two for bad or broken needles. 

In addition to its being convenient for the fixer or 
foreman, the use of this case will serve another very im- 
portant purpose, that of helping to keep the machines 


on I should tell him to 
about 114 pounds 


but as a suggest 
I should tri 


he 75 pounds ol 


en him out on this, 
add some acetie acid. adding 


Inasmuch as his 


goods. 

in there first, and if 
that does not help, then add the acetie acid to the dyebath. 
This, I believe, will hold the dye off the silk. 


H. E. B 


of acetic acid for 


trouble is in the rinse, let him put 


(TENN.) 


EXpIToR Corron : 

is having trouble with 
will advise that 
the country, two 


I notice “Contributor No. 3669” 
the dye running in combination work. I 
in trouble of this kind, in this section 
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methods of prevention are used. One party gets around it 
very nicely by flooding the dye-bath instead of pulling the 
plug before washing. This prevents the excess dye from 
depositing on the silk. Then it is washed in a very strong 
common salt solutio 

Another party has gotten around it by dyeing in a soap 
bath only, omitting the phosphate of soda and the soda ash, 
and keeping the bath at 135 degrees Fahrenheit. 

This information comes from practical dye-house men 
trouble as your corre- 


J. A. B. (Pa.) 


who have had exactly the same 


spondent 


Epitor Corron: 


Replying to “Contributor No. 3669,” who is having diffi- 


culty, in making a combination hose of cotton and pure 
silk, with the cotton dye staining the silk which is supposed 
to remain white— 

In dyeing combination silk and carded cotton yarn in 
the same bath, in order to obtain two-tone effects, it is 
never advisable to use soap in the dyebath, as the average 
soap contains too much alkalinity, and being so strongly 
alkaline has a tendency to cause the pure thread silk to 
grasp the direct blue which is only supposed to have an 
affinity for cotton. If your correspondent will try leaving 
out the soap from the dyebath, and putting in about three 
to five per cent of sulphonated castor oil, he will receive 
much better results, as most of these oils are left on the 
acid side, and where they are not, the oil is usually very mild 
in alkalinity. 

The reason he does not experience any trouble with 
washing out the single hose under a faucet is because the 
single pair has a large amount of water flowing into it, 
while the batch of 75 pounds in his dye tub is in a smaller 
amount of water, and the direct blue that washes from the 
cotton is taken up in part by the pure silk, on account of 
the strong alkaline solution of the dye bath. 

There are also other means of clearing up the pure 
thread silk after dyeing, but I will not dwell upon them, as 
the foregoing should be the solution to the problem in hand. 


L. M. S. (TENN.) 


Epiror Corron: 

In answer to the “Knitting Kinks” inquiry regarding 
the bleeding of a direct navy and white heather, we suggest 
a trial of the following method: 

Make the dyeing as usual, except that the soap should be 
reduced to 44% pounds per 100 pounds of goods. The 
amounts used seem to me excessive, unless the goods are 
over 50 per cent silk. After dyeing, drain the dye liquor. 
Fill tank with fresh cold water. Add ten pounds of com- 
mon salt to each 100 gallons of water. Wash for about 
ten minutes. Drain this wash water, and extract at once. 

Do not give the goods a severe wash. Some mills do not 
even wash at all. They simply extract for one-half hour 
and leave a small quantity of soap in the goods. This makes 
them very soft, in fact, a great many hosiery softeners are 
made largely of soap. The dyeings referred to as not being 
washed, are made with four per cent of a pure soap in the 
dye bath. The hose are entered hot and dyed in a cooling 
bath. Salt is added in the dye-bath at a low temperature. 
A specific dyestuff can be given on request that will make 
a navy blue heather under these conditions. 


L. G. (N. C.) 
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shallower or deeper as desired. 
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An Adjustable Dividing Cam. 
Epitor Corron: 

Recently I found an adjustable dividing cam operating 
on a Scott & Williams machine, for making the double sole 
The cam was invented by 
W. L. Denson and G,. E. Brunnitt, of Spartanburg, 8. C. 


I have secured permission to describe this adjustable divid- 


ing cam for the interest of the readers of “Knitting Kinks.” 
The two sketches shown herewith will illustrate the idea 
of the invention to the practical knitter. Figure 1 shows 
the cam box as removed from the machine head. The 
dividing cam is secured to the cam box by means of the 
set-screw A, and for purposes of illustration, the cam is 
shown withdrawn from the slot in which it works. <A por- 
tion of the spring which holds it in position is shown. 
In Figure 2 is shown a sectional view taken transversely 
through the cam box. The essential parts of the invention 
are the adjusting screw B and the set-serew C in the ex- 


Wilt 


tension D. The adjusting screw B may be moved inward or 
outward to to make the cam to engage with the medium 
butt needles also if desired. The set-serew C is to hold the 
adjusting screw in place. In Figure 2 it will be noted that 
cam is adjusted to miss the medium butt and short butt 
needles, but contacts with the long butt needles to draw 
them down in the knitting of the stocking, allowing the 
yarn finger to drop in and the medium butt 
needles after the cam has foreed the long butt needles down- 
ward out of action. Should it be desired to adjust the cam 
so that the long butt needles and the medium butt needles 
will be engaged, the adjusting screw may be moved accord- 


catch on 


ingly. 

Patent on the device has been secured by Mr. Denson and 
Mr. Brunnitt. If your readers want any further informa- 
tion, we shall be glad to furnish it. Y. L. M. (8. C.) 





W. S. Werpner, for the past eighteen months superin- 
tendent of the Oak Lane Knitting Mills, Ine., Murphy, N. 
C.. is on a business and pleasure trip to Pennsylvania, New 
York and the New England states. 
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Fitting Up the Cam Box. 
Epitor Corron: 

I wonder if everybody takes as much care as they should 
when fitting up a cam box. I am explaining, in the accom- 
panying diagram, the methods I have been using when do- 
ing this. 

At A is a bottom end cam (left side). C is 
B is the bottom center cam. 


a bottom 
end cam (right side). It is 
very important that A and C fit perfectly at H and I. 
When the needles pass J, which is the bottom or point 
of E (E being the left-hand stitch eam), there must not be 


too much play between J and the point of the bottom end 
cam where it fits into H. The same thing applies to the 
right-hand side. J and K should be as wide as the bars in 
the cylinder. 

An accurate way to determine that the cams FH and F are 
the same length is to take a pair of thread calipers and 
caliper from the top of the ring to J and K. 

Needless to say the faces of the cams have to be kept 
smooth and when polishing the slopes on A and C that gives 
too much play for the needle butt, remove, say, A and 
grind a little from the top only at point N. 

After replacing the cam after grinding, tap on cam at 
P, try the needle, and cams can be saved by doing this. (I 
am not showing the top center cam, but believe I have 
shown the main parts.) 

D and G are switch cams. Some use a pin and spring 
on these, but I prefer just a spring because the pins will 
brad on the ends and the cams can’t work; consequently, 
break-downs oceur. The V-block that couples to the plung- 
er in the carrier stand sometimes becomes 
If the block is brazed to the ring, that worry is 
W. H. H. (Ga.) 


loose causing 
trouble. 
eliminated for all time. 


Lining Up the Double Sole on One Needle. 


Eprror Corton: 

In answer to “G. B. F. (Tenn.)” on lining up double 
sole on Banner machines, I will submit the following: 

It is an understood fact that it is necessary to have all 
needles perfectly straight and to see that the yarn finger is 
not “pitted.” I would suggest that the yarn finger be taken 
off and examined to see whether there is a slight ridge worn 
in bottom of the hole. It may be necessary to use a magni- 
fying glass to see it. Have the spring on the yarn finger 
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just tight enough to drop t 
it does it. 
Do not have the va 


] ‘ 
soie Varn 


tension on double 
It is possible that 
yarn in his double sole, 
have something to do 
weighing over one pound 
I should like to have “G 
] 


ting Kinks” how he makes 


The Use of Special Mixtures in Dyeing. 


(Continued from page 419.) 


immediately matched with colors in st 


amounts of each weighed out and dissolve 
the dyebath. If the batch, after dyeing, needs a 
ing, the colors needed are on hand. There ar 
] 


being complete 


aps 
There are 


the new shade oftentimes 


hours, the length of time it perl would take 


to reach a dye concern. no odds and 


different mixtures left over, as nothing but straight 
ly 


are used and mixed as they are needed. No costly mixtur 


are used. 


If a mill is not of sufficient size to warrant the employ- 


ment of a man for this sort of work, the next best system 


the dyeing formu- 


is to have the dyestuff companies submit 


la for a shade in percentages of each color used, and to 
use standard colors. 

This is perhaps not so convenient but is surely more eco 
nomieal, and without a doubt is a system most to be pre 


ferred both by the dye companies and the consumers. 


Frep Duncan has become assistant superintendent at 
the Dallas (Ga.) Hosiery Mills. C. S 


and superintendent. 


Foster is manager 
SAMUEL ALEXANDER MAGILL, 63, president of the 
lanta Hosiery Mills, Atlanta, Ga., died on December 23rd, 
following an illness of two years. Mr. Magill 
Atlanta in 1895 from Knoxville, Tenn. He organized the 
Magill Hosiery Mills, which later became the Atlanta H« 
Mills. from the Nortl 


Avenue Presbyterian church, 


removed to 


were held 


Atlanta. 


siery Funeral services 
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The Yarn Market 


The past month, as considered in this column, involved 


two holiday weeks which of course contributed nothing 


in the way of activity or interest to report. Furthermore, 
this period witnessed also the turn of a year with its cus- 
tomary inventory and the usual tendency to await develop- 


ments. 


From this standpoint, therefore, the yarn market in 
Philadelphia appeared as void of anything approaching the 
radical in operations and price. Marking time is an ex- 
pression which might well be applied to all factors. 

The new year was entered without evidence to warrant 
undue optimism for the immediate future on the part of 
dealers, yet there was underlying the conditions a vein of 
hopefulness for the year. This feeling being based upon 
the universally expressed belief in 1925 as a good business 
year, this prediction seeming upheld by the fundamental 
conditions in this country and abroad as discussed by our 
leading economists and in our leading business barometers. 
The more healthy condition in cotton textile circles general 
ly, it was pointed out, is certain to reflect itself back through 
the channels into the yarn market. 

As intimated, nothing of a startling nature was revealed 


in the trading oceurring during the past month, however. 


It might be mentioned that factors reported less activity 
this year than last year, but this was attributed to differ- 
ent conditions and described as the resting period before 
the race or the lull before the storm, if mixed and far- 
fetched metaphors are permitted. One interesting feature 
was the conduct of carded yarns and combed peeler yarns, 
which, according to the expression of one man, were bot! 
“on the same road but going in opposite directions” insofar 
is price and demand were concerned. The former made 
from the shorter staples of cotton seemed to lack interest 
the finer 


from cotton of staple of more than an inch and a sixteenth, 


or attraction; while combed numbers, coming 
enjoyed a popularity that resulted in a boosting of rates 
while the carded counts sagged off some few cents. 

This resulted from a belief in the searcity of the sup 
ply available of the longer staple cottons, it was believed, 
and buyers were anxious to protect themselves; coupled 


with the stronger position maintained by the staple cotton. 

With the exception of fluctuations resulting from cotton 
actions, however, the market operated on a fairly level 
basis during the entire month. 
ordinary developed business came in in fair volume, this 


While nothing extra- 


being fairly well distributed although leaning toward the 
finer counts. Two customs of former years, it seemed, have 
departed from market practice—that of buying “long,” 
as has been commented upon, and that of selling “short” 
The efforts of the spinners 


to eradicate speculation apparently are bearing fruit which 


to awaken apathetic interest. 
will be profitable in the long run. The consumers seem dis- 
interested so far as long-time commitments are concerned, 
which is declared to indicate more equable distribution of 
business throughout the year, to the elimination of rush buy- 
ing periods. The business transacted seemed to be of the 
piecemeal variety for current consumption, January ap- 
pearing to be pretty well taken care of, with February 
requirements to be disposed of during the latter part of 
the year’s first month. 


Spinners, whether through their recent organization or 
by individual efforts, or both, seem to be fairly well “un- 
stocked” of yarns, and pursue what appears to be a con- 
servative policy of curtailment, and dealers’ stocks also are 
reported depleted, except in those instances where the fac- 
tors took on additional eases on their own account. 

Following are quotations on the 
on January 15th: 


Philadelphia market 


Single Skeins. 
eae 
oS 
208... 


26s... 


Single Warps. 


10s.. 


ae ote 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn 
8s and 9s 3-4 slack ‘ 7 pate bios 
8s 3-4 hard white warp twist 
8s and 9s 3-4 tinged tube 
83 3-4 hard twist waste 


..40 108.... 
41 i! ee 
.421 20s.. 
oct 26s.. 
.49% 40s 
Two-Ply Warps. 


ge 2 0 


.. 40% 
02 41% 
o.48* 


ore > > 


Oownre 


50 @50% BOG sa o pinta enalles eid 
Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
aeons a) eae = 

88} 14s... 

40 ROO vines 


double carded 
Os tying-in aS ; ‘ 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 
6s to 16s. ...,2...5 
24s 
10s ae eee 2 
60s 5 @87%% s .90 @9214 


80s 


Single Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
91) 24s 
0 


Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
43 | 126 
SD ces Ba w20ad 6 aa 


o wieiee | 40s 
Mule Spun Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
52 12s ; 

..54 

.56 

58 

63 
.67 
72 


Practically 80 per cent of the firms whose exhibits 
have appeared in previous shows will be present with dis- 
plays at the 21st Knitting Arts Exhibition, to be held in 
the Commercial Museum, Philadelphia, Pa., from April 6th 
to 10th inelusive, according to announcement from Chester 
T. Campbell, general manager in charge of the exhibition. 
All plans are being made to make the show unusually suc- 
cessful from the standpoint of a “business-producer.” 

A definite program for the convention of the National 
Association of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, to be 
held during Show Week, has not been announced, but it 
is certain features of strong interest will be scheduled. In- 
formation on this point doubtless will be sent out soon by 
John Nash McCullaugh, National Secretary of the asso- 
An unusually good attendance from the South 
seems in prospect, in addition to the members from other 


ciation. 


sections of the country. 
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Artificial Silk 


ULLY appreciating the ever increasing importance of 
artificial silk in textile fabrics, the Universal Winding 
F Company a number of years ago started through its en- 
gineers a thorough investigation of the best manner to 


wind artificial silk for the various textile products. 


Co-operating with the manufacturers of this product, both in this 
country and abroad, they have studied the requirements, and developed 
machines and attachments for winding artificial silk for the knitters 
(both underwear and hosiery), the weavers for both plain and auto- 
matic looms, the braiders and the coverers of insulated wire. 


Developments have been carried to a point where it is acknowledged 
that Universal packages for these various purposes afford the best 
deliveries, the winding machines have proved to be the most economical 
from operative and cost standpoint, and in addition to developing 
machines and attachments, the Universal Winding Company is pre- 
pared through its engineers to give expert advice and assistance in 
regard to handling the material. 


We are prepared to analyze your requirements, recommend the best 
machine and attachment for your particular purpose, supply an expert 
to insure the operation starting properly, and if advisable can supply 
an expert operator to teach mill operators. 


A letter, telegram or telephone message to our nearest agent or to our 
home offices will bring one of our sales engineers who will be very 
glad to give your requirements his personal attention. 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


Providence. Philadelphia. 
New York BOSTON Charlotte. 


Chicago, Montreal and Hamilton, Canada Utica, 


Depots AND OFFICES AT MANCHESTER AND Paris 
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Stop THaT LEAK! 
Good needles will doit 


ATCH needles are important 
factors in profitable produc- conditions when you fill your 









quick to note a return to profitable 











tion. Yet how many knitters machines with Excelsior-Torrington 






realize the drain on profits when Latch Needles. 






yarns fray—when production is 






: They are the time-tested thorough- 
slowed up by recurring needle ) § ‘ 






‘ -ds of the latch needle w : 
breakages — when “seconds’’ are bred ‘ cdle world 





Their temper 1S right, their uniform- 





too frequent. 





ity famous throughout the trade. 





Put profit makers—not money And Excelsior-Torrington con- 





losers—on the job. You will be _ struction is noted for perfect design 






and execution. Smoothness and 






strength complete the list of ad- 






vantages offered knitters by Excel- 






sior-Torrington Latch needles 






known all over the world for quality. 








The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn, U.S.A. 








BRANCH FACTORIES AT 





BRANCHES 
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The Knit Goods Market 


Theoretically, there is some activity in the hosiery pri- 


mary markets. All interests are optimistic. But most job- 
bers are buying as if tinctured with pessimism, and manu- 
facturers are contracting for raw materials with a degree 
of conservatism. This applies with equal force to prac- 
tically all knitted goods, and emphatically so in relation 
to certain other textile lines. 

Briskness in hosiery is confined more particularly to 
men’s novelties for spring and summer, women’s silk for 
the Easter holiday trade and, to some extent, hosiery of silk 
and wool in combination, for fall. Staples are not in the 


active class. Mills making juvenile lines are, in the main, 
busy with orders placed last year. 

There is much talk of price advances on silk and mer- 
eerized lines—more talk than actual increases in price. Buy- 
ers, schooled in resisting values in a rising market, ar¢ 
passing up some apparent bargains in strong, well estab 
lished lines. They want 1925 values at 1924 prices. Some 
manufacturers are standing pat on their recent revisions; 
some are not. 
liked a North 


Carolina line of fiber plaited hosiery, but he did not like 


A buyer for a well known jobbing house 


“T ean buy a similar stocking at 12% cents a 


dozen under your price,” he said to a mill agent. 


ad | bel eve 


the price. 
“T would 


advise you to buy it,” he was told. 


your house 


ll is. There 


be no profit at the price you mention. Do your buying 


is in business for profit, just as my m would 


from the mill that is not operating for profit. Perhaps 


your policy will help to wreck it; then there will be easier 
sailing for those that are.” 

He had the 
to be bluffed. A less 


pliant mill agent would have lost it 


_ = 
foods and Knew 


This seller got the order. 


it, and was not resourceful, 


more 
or shaded the price. 


While there is some weakness among certain mill represent- 
atives, it is suspected that most of the low priced hosiery 
used by buyers for purposes of price comparisons is in- 
ferior stuff, as is well illustrated in artificial silk goods. 
Although buyers may indicate a strong preference for hig! 
standard lines they are attracted to the trashy by price, and 
it is no secret that the latter has operated to the dis- 
advantage of mills building hosiery for quality rather than 
price. 

A manufacturer whose production is sold by one of the 
better commission houses is getting $12.75 a dozen for a 42 
gauge, 11 strand, standard length boot, full fashioned silk 
stocking. 
asked simply to produce such a stocking. 


When the line was under discussion the mill was 
Price was not 
mentioned until samples were shown and tlie exact cost 
stated. Then it was priced and is selling. 
facturer, making a kindred line, with the idea in mind of 


Another manu- 


meeting a competitor’s quotation, has devised a plan for 
reducing cost without, really, impairing the wearing quality 
of the stocking, yet making it appear what it is not. 

The two mills referred to are selling their production 
and getting a profit. Both, therefore, are pursuing a policy 
that, 
adversely criticized. 


from the viewpoint of honest gain, is not to be 


The self-assumed ‘clever’ buyer wil- 
fully closes his eyes to the difference in construction when 
he compares prices and makes it appear he expects to get 
the more meritorious bit of hosiery at the price of the in- 


ferior. When he meets 
he is left to make his choice and pay 


Most of the 


hosiery mills have sold more 


really big, sul 
than to the corresponding dat 
booked more orders and the more 
bought further ahead, so that 
supplied with business, some gett 
fall’s prices. No array of nov 
in on silk hosiery as a staple, 
full fashioned is making ¢ 


construction. For one reaso 


there was wider op 


i 


and, it seems, 


: 
certain extravagances in manufactur 
gap between the two has been 
in construction has operated 
innovations for 


standards. 


A Chip 
seamless ki 
ter stocking in 
a quarter more. 


Another m 


would be adv i 


though covered for 


would be no change in price 


orders for deliveries two mont 


adjusting price, at delivery time, 


have been made in the cost of the 
did not work out, as buyers said the 
to lose by waiting; that they would eith: 
flat price or defer making commitments u 
so. 

While the new prices for artificial silk 
ter of speculation and grave concern, mills were puzzled 
over the market for Japan silk, and many were buying for 


only immediate needs, little contracting for March and be 


yond being reported. A few still wer ng on raw 
bought at very low prices; nearly all were 
With New York 
larger stocks of silk in January than for so 

would de . It did, but 


that was i for. Interests 


near | 


their resources. varehouses conti 


lurked the suspicion the market 


the recessions were not al 


taking a bullish view said that silk, to import- 


ers, was in stronger hands than if st ontrolled by reelers 


and that, therefore, it was more likely price lists would be 


closely adhered to. Against this is the presumption that 


if Japan cannot move her silk, prices in the original market 


will be cut and force a reduction here. It was a purely spec- 


for consumers of silk, 


ulative situation and with hosiery 
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Artificial Silk Yarns 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN PRODUCTS 


IN SKEINS FLOSS 
COPS TWIST 
SPOOLS COMBINATIONS 
DYED 


NATURAL 
SPUN 


It is my desire to cultivate and acquire your business if 
you will permit me to serve you best. 


H. 8S. MERITZER 


303 Fifth Avenue New York 
EXCLUSIVELY ARTIFICIAL SILK 
Long Distance: 


Phone: : 
CALEDONIA 1465 CALEDONIA 1466 


“unevuuennecevocennesuveeoncevnaavgacencoeavenaguanancevnasvassseacsasacsouesaneengensceegnoceggucanaeaaosssneenaeengneenaeenneensaeeanennnenay ei unsuuauacgnsceseanennsasesscnonnsievsiatsveousavevanecnssvscueoceveavennengenoescs cosevennengeanescevevesocescesseuesveneenuegseuevsugennnennenvensanegunonanaponuneansesvansenggasses iF 
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priced down and considerable having been sold, there was 
reluctance to buy much silk at the then current prices. 
e Novelty hosiery for men is in strong demand, Of cer- 
tain fetching types there is call for more than mills can 
deliver in good time for the spring and summer season, and 
buyers are paying profitable prices. It would be difficult 
to single out any one line as stronger than others, but any 
thing in eleverly arranged colored stripes goes, and a fiber 
plaited sock with resist stripe is in especially good favor 
among buyers for jobbers. Some lines carry both vertical 
and horizontal stripes. The latter, alone, are having a good 
response from buyers. A mill number in plain colors, light 
shades almost exclusively, is of tram and artificial silk and 
goes to jobbers at $3 a dozen. It is being bought freely 
for the future. 

Plain mercerized half hose shows little, if any, improve- 
But at 
prices ‘at which it is available it is keeping high grade comb- 


It is not easy to sell high 


ment after a long period of comparative weakness. 


ed goods in the background. 
grade, double sole, combed socks at $1.65 in competition 
with mercerized but 15 cents higher. A manufacturer re- 
cently put on the market a coarse gauge mercerized sock 
with plain cotton top at 90 cents a dozen to jobbers. Wheth- 
er it has gotten beyond the sample stage could not be as- 
certained. The trade says it is not likely to find a very wide 
outlet. 

Women’s plain mercerized is in little better demand, and 
prtces continue so low that it is a question whether mills 
are getting much more than cost out of them. They are 
hardly competitors with the ribbed-to-toe and mercerized 
in combination with artificial silk. It is understood a large 
unsold lot of plain mercerized has been printed in novelty 
patterns, and so embellished, is expected to move profitably. 

In the full range of hosiery there are three outstanding 
types of construction that appeal. They are silk, ribbed 
and drop-stitch to toe, and sports and athletic goods, and 
it would be not inappropriate to include all-artificial silk 
and the fiber in twist or plaited on. The ribbed-to-toe type 
is especially a leader in misses’ hose, in both plain, full 
length and seven-eighths length, with jacquard or Brinton 
stitch tops. The plain full length ribs are shown in a vari- 
ety of light shades and make an appeal, for both the com- 
ing season and for next winter, in wool and artificial silk 
in combination. 

There is no little interest in so-called wool hosiery for 
men and juveniles for fall and winter, and an Eastern mill 
making women’s lines having the ribs carried to the toe 
reinforcement is operating 22 hours a day, while a manu- 
facturer of children’s fancy top ribs for the coming season 
is running the plant on a three-shift eight-hour basis. Both, 
of course, are shipping out a large part of their produc- 
tion, as well as being engaged for fall. Women’s wool hose 
in two-color tone is proving a good proposition for some 
manufacturers. Most of the pattern hosiery shows light 
background. 

From the standpoint of mill activity, infants’ socks are 
perhaps in the stronger position. Some mills have sold up 
to May and beyond, and more than one has declined imme- 
diate delivery orders. It appears that as re-orders come 
in the socks will be searce, as they were in the spring of 
several recent years. They are among the more profitable 
lines for merchants, yet many jobbers have been slow to 


place orders for a fair part of their requirements and now 
There is a like situation, 


are beginning to pay the penalty. 
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not so pronounced, perhaps, 

lines, the popularity of which 

carded ribs in a weak market ] 
Misses’ plain combed ribs of 


the way from $1.55 to $1.65 a dozen, 
moved to a chain store some weeks 
lower price than the bottom of the 
ably this line’s sharpest compet 
Misses’ 
in favor that some few 


Novelties, 


to-toe. mereerized 
mills have 
facture. 


sports goods 


struction have gone far in the re 
manufacture in the last several vears, 
made a good beginning in that directi 
a good market for low end cotton hosie 
coarse gauge ribs—a better market for t 
centrating on the low end, a number of 
lishments having given 


Several of the 


1t up as inprofitable, 


southern mills making t 


cheap cotton 


stockings appear to be making and selling more than 


ever. 


This may be ascribed to diminished elsewhere by 


output 
mills surrendering to concerns. It is 
stated the Rome (Ga.) Hosiery Mills had 


of business in the last 


reason of strong 
a larger volume 


1924 


This information was vouchsafed by an 


four months of than in any 
similar period. 
executive of the company on the oceasion of a recent visit 
to New York. It is understood that Alden Mills and the 
National Hosiery Mills, both in New Orleans, also are hav- 
ing a good run, as are several manufacturers in the Adams- 
town section of Pennsylvania, where wage scales some time 
ago were adjusted to a basis making it more nearly possible 
for these mills to their 
South. 

Referring to novelties, the 
ton, N. 


stitch to the toe reinforcement, 


with large rivals in the 


compete 


Orion Knitting Mills, Kins- 


C., shows a woman’s stocking with the p neapple 


improvement on the 


fancy stitch to the ankle only. pineapple stitch has 


been a winner in men’s, women’s and children’s hosierv, 


more particularly in the latter two classes. The 


stoeking 


now is being described by some mill 


ribbed. It 


eross 
is promising of a good season by either 
The hosiery market situation is a better one than at the 


outstart of the year. Most jobbers had bought for 


oniy 


two months’ needs. By the end of January they were con- 


tracting into April, for generai lines. It is believed condi- 
tions will be fairly stable unless mills, enthusiastic over the 
improved situation, speed up and glut the market. Strictly 
A-1 hosiery probably will not be overproduced, but with 


the inroads being made by novelties it might prove a cost- 
ly blunder to accumulate stocks of staples. 
Underwear. 
A fair measure of briskness developed in the underwear 
primary market last month with the arrival of many buyers 
Associat 


many of the northen 


for the annual meeting of the Jobbers’ on of Knit 


Goods Buyers. Prior to that mills 


had not been booking the expected volume of orders for 
The 
at the corresponding period of 


This 


to values as represented in 


better, however, than 
1924, 
1744] 


| 1 
there 1s heard little 


heavy weights. situation was 


when iobbers were 


bucking prices. year 


manutact 


urers’ 1otat 


regard underwear 


Jobbers admit they 


°0 cents, : 


on the basis of cotton down near 


recession 


they do not look for it to decline. Any 
underwear 


ton, leading buyers have said, would not drag 
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More than two hundred manufacturers and dealers in Knitting 
Machinery, Knitted Underwear and Outerwear, Yarns, Mill 
Equipment and supplies will again show their products at the 
1925 Knitting Arts Exhibition. 
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The ever increasing number of exhibitors is sure proof that the 
trade goes to this market to buy and view the new devices and 
improvements that manufacturers and jobbers have to offer. 
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Old exhibitors will tell you this Exposition is the most prac- 
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Held in connection with the annual meetings of the National 
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at the same time view your product. 
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an exhibit at this creator of new business. 
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prices down. Merchandise, therefore, looks like a safe 
asset. The one fly in the ointment is the fear that retailers 
will adhere to their policy of last year—taking goods in 
late and for needs as they develop during the season. 
Jobbers point out that between the time of their con 
tracts and September next, when shipments to retailers, 
is thought, will commence, several things to affect them 
adversely might happen, and that possibly the worst would 
be retailer resistance to prices, which, after all, has stood 
in the way of freer jobber operation in the primary ma: 
kets. The situation in this respect is covered in the Market 
Service Letter of the National Wholesale Dry Goods As 
sociation, which says: 
“The opinion that ‘higher’ prices will check business is 


based on experiences of the past. This view is widely ac- 
cepted throughout the wholesale trade and endorsed in the 
primary markets, where sellers look for a stiffening on 
some constructions, but are fearful of results.” 

It will be noted the word “higher” is used in relation 


to prices. Thi§ may be regarded as a warning to mann- 
facturers that advances will be followed by reprisals. To 
this writing only one mill—in the Mohawk Valley—has an 
nounced an advance, and that mill’s price at the opening 
was regarded so low as to excite comment among jobbers 
With this except 


remained where they originally were put. 


as well as manufacturers. on prices have 
(Advances might 
come if distributors deferred commitments so long 
could exact a premium for spot deliveries. Such a 
was approached last December, when jobbers were ealling 
for drop shipments by express. Mills, however, took no 
advantage of the situation, which was not of their making, 
and the season closed with all interests feeling they had 
pulled through the year better than it was feared they 
might. 

As this year began with dealers bins and shelves empty, 
in contrast with carryover stocks from the winter of 1923-4, 
there seems little doubt that 1925 will compensate for the 
shortcomings of last year. From the manufacturer view- 
point, this reasoning is being visualized in the volume of 
business placed with the southern mills which came on the 
market with prices more than a month before most of the 
mills in the North. 


and Standard mills in Knoxville, Tenn., it is learned that 


From persons close to the Appalachian 


the bookings are well ahead of those to the end of the first 
month of 1924. 


production to sell for the delivery period ending with Oc- 


One is said to have but about two months 


tober. Both are pretty well sold up for t 
April and July. 
‘ 
It is understood the P. H. Hanes Knitting ¢ 


Salem, N. C., has sold its first three months’ out 


1 7 
ne periods enaling 


well supplied with orders for succeeding delive 
of three months each, this applying to several pivotal 
bers of both union suits and shirts, other mills in the South 
making heavy weight cotton ribbed goods also are reportei 
having taken satisfactory business. As the southern manu 
facturers were the first to come on the market they are be 
lieved to have gotten a large part of the cream of the early 
delivery business, taken at especially attractive prices. 
Trading with the northern mills, with a few exceptions, 
did not get into full swing until after the post-holiday lull. 
Toward the end of January orders were being placed quite 
freely. But most of the mills in the North still have a far 
greater part of their production to be contracted for than 
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tram, and especially has the industry in the Schuylkill 
Valley district of Pennsylvania suffered by the innovation. 
Only a few of the cotton underwear mills in this territory 
are reported booked up for more than a month or two, 


while silk mills are busy. 

As a broad proposition the cotton underwear industry 
has scored important gains over last vear. It has made a 
good start in 1925, and the outlook is for price steadiness 
ynd an improving volume of business as merchants become 
acclimated to market conditions. 

Manufacturers of sweaters appear to be at the turning 
of the ways. They seem to have sold up so far as they were 
covered for their wool requirements at what now look like 
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low prices, and must figure on revisions to conform to an 
increase of at least 20 per cent in worsted yarns, comparing 
with the summer of last year. A line of men’s heavy weight 
sweater coats will have to be advanced around $12 a dozen 
to retailers, figuring on current yarn cost. Thus far prices 
have not been moved up, and one mill is quoting a dollar a 
dozen less than last year. A line of boys cotton sweaters 
has been advanced 50 cents a dozen. 

There has been fair jobber buying of certain popular 
styles of sweaters, at former prices. Business in staples 
has been lagging, and there is no hope for early improve- 
ment in worsted lines as at present constructed unless there 
be a recession in yarns. Some mills still are busy on initial 


orders; most of them could accommodate more business. 


Among the Knitting Mills 


The Parks Hosiery Mills, Asheboro, N. C., have been or- 
ganized with a capital of $200,000, by Hugh Parks and 
Work on the plant will be started soon, and a two- 
story brick building, 100 x 60 feet, will be erected. The 
initial installation will include about 50 knitting machines. 

Hosiers, Ltd., have completed a $40,000 addition to their 
The basement of the new 


others. 


plant in Woodstock, Ontario. 
addition is used as a warehouse, while the main floor con- 
tains the company’s office, a stock room and the shipping 
room. The upper floor houses winding room and inspection 
department. In the rear a fire-proof dyehouse is located. 
McEwen Knitting Mills Co., Burlington, N. C., has 
been organized by J. H. McEwen, B. Y. May, and W. K. 
Holt, of Burlington. 
treasurer of the Charlotte Knitting Mills, at Charlotte, N. 
C. Mr. May is secretary of the May Hosiery Mills, Burling- 
ton. Twenty machines will be located in the Hatch build- 


Mr. McEwen formerly was sceretary- 


ladies’ silk hosiery will be the 
The eapital is $100,000. 
Washington Hosiery Mills, Nashville, Tenn., have let 


ing, in Burlington, and 


product of the new concern. 


contract for a brick addition, two stories. to cost $18,000. 

Dallas Hosiery Mills, Dallas, Ga., have ordered new 
machinery which will approximately double the capacity 
of the dyehouse. 

Construction work is progressing on the new two-story 
plant of the Evenknit Hosiery Mills, at Bay City, Michigan. 

The Wolverine Knitting Mills, Ine., Bay City, Mich., 
in eapital from $50,000 to 
The company is said to be 


has arranged for an increase 
$75,000, for general expansion. 
planning for early increased output. 

Brummell & Mendelson, Inc., New York, N. Y., has been 
formed under state laws with a capital of $400,000, and 
will operate a local knitting mill for the manufacture of 
hosiery and other knit goods. Arrangements will be per- 
fected at an early date. The company is headed by S. F. 
Rosenthal, T. Levin and H. Goodman, and is represented 
by A. B. Albert, 305 Broadway, New York. 

The Kinderhook (N. Y.) Knitting Co. has filed notice 
of increase in capital from $40,000 to $235,000, a portion 
of the proceeds to be used for expansion. 

The Puritan Knitting Mills, Ine., Philadelphia, Pa., 
recently formed under state laws with a capital of $200,- 
000, will operate a local plant, for which arrangements 
will be perfected at an early date. F. M. Titleman, 5405 
Gainor Road, Philadelphia, has been elected treasurer of 
the new company. 


Officials of the Thieme Brothers Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., 
manufacturer of hosiery, etc., have formed a new company 
to be operated as a subsidiary, under the name of the 
Thieme Hosiery Co., capitalized at $1,000,000. 

The Star Knitting Mills, Inc., Paterson, N. 
organized with a capital of $100,000, will operate a local 
mill. It is purposed to begin operations at an early date. 
The new company is headed by L. E. Saperstein and B. 
Moran; it is represented by Emanuel Shavick, 140 Market 


J., lately 


Street, Paterson. ‘ 

A. Lubasch & Sons, Inc., New York, N. Y., has been 
formed under state laws with a capital of $50,000, to oper- 
ate a local knitting mill, for which arrangements will be 
consummated at an early date. The company is headed 
by A. and J. Lubasch, and is represented by Hymans & 
Hymans, 334 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The Hosiery Washington 
Providence, R. I., has filed notice of organization to operate 
Edward I. Creamer, 28 Selkirk Road, Provi- 


dence, heads the company and will be in charge of oper- 


Sagamore Co., 56 Street, 


a local plant. 


ations. 

The Severn Hosiery Mills, Ine., Baltimore, Md., has 
arranged for a lease of space in the building at 232 West 
Baltimore Street, for a local plant, and purposes to begin 
operations at an early date. 

The H. B. Knitwear Co., New York, recently organized 
mill, for 


with a capital of $40,000, will operate a local 


which arrangements will be perfected at an early date. The 


company is headed by B. de Bragga, 8. and K. Hoffman; 
it is represented by O. M. Gabler, 2949 Myrtle Avenue, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

The Jantzen Knitting Mills, Portland, Ore., will be in- 
terested in a new knitting mill to be established in an exist- 
ing building by John Weisner, formerly connected with the 


Jantzen company, with local mill on the Sandy Boulevard. 
It is proposed to begin operations at an early date. A list 
of machinery to be installed in the plant has been arranged. 
The mill will specialize in the manufacture of outer knit 
goods. 

The Win-Sum Knitwear Co., New York, N. Y., recently 
organized, will operate a local mill. The company is capi- 
talized at $50,000 and is headed by L. Feldman and O. 
Mintz. It is represented by A. H. Friesner, 277 Broadway, 
New York. 

The Mitchell & Frank Knitting Mills, Inec., Buffalo, 
N. Y., is said to be arranging for early increase in capacity 
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“I do not believe any load could make it 


slip. It has paid for itself twice over.” 
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pensation insur- 
ance. The loss 
of trained work- 
men even for a 


The unusual pull of Tannate is a big thing 
on your more difficult or more particular 
drives. For it means increased output and of- 
ten better quality because of the steady even 
running of your machines. 
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Honnesenennae 


It is output that counts, and Tannate Belts 
help you to maximum output. That is what 
this mill man means when he says the belt has 
paid for itself twice over. 
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It will help solve the annoying prob- 
lem of labor turnover to plant Peach 
Trees in the yards of your mill village 
homes. The delicious fruit is a health- 
giving diet, the bright foliage and blossoms bring 
beauty, two essentials of right living reflected in 
contented operatives’ efficiency and greater pro- 
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We supply hardy varieties that bear fruit from 
early Summer until late Fall, when correct diet 
is most necessary. Special prices on 


lots of 500, 1000 or more. 


This is one of the best times of the 
year to Plant Peach Trees. 
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at its plant. The company recently increased its capital 
from $150,000, to $250,000, a portion of the fund to be 
used for expansion. 

I'he Hogle Knitting Co., Inc., Bay City, Mich., recently 
chartered under state laws, plans for the operation of a 
The company is headed by M. K. Hogle, and 
Edwin A. Hull, with registered office at 813 North Jackson 
Street, Bay City, 


official. 


local mill. 
in charge of the first noted company 


The Bangor Hosiery Co., Bangor, Pa., has been formed 
under state laws with a capital of $200,000, to operate a 
knitting mill in this section, for which plans will be con- 
summated at an early date. Ray S. Davey, Bangor, is 
treasurer of the company. 

The Elk Knitting Mills, 5 La Grange Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., are said to be planning for the early re-establish- 
ment of their plant, with the replacement of a portion of 
the 
equipment. 

The Standard Knitting Co., Jersey City, N. J., has filed 


notice of company 


plant recently destroyed by fire, including additional 


organization to operate a local plant, 
with headquarters at 90 Oakland Avenue. C. W. Blatt and 
associates head the company. 

The Wisaka Textile Mills, Inc.. New York, N. Y., has 
been formed under state laws with a capital of $50,000, to 
operate a local plant for the manufacture of outer knit- 
The 
L. O’Connor and R. 
Solomon; and is represented by S. Shapiro, 265 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York. 

Ander & Co., Ine., Brooklyn, N. Y., has been chartered 
under state laws to operate a local plant for the manufac- 


wear, for which arrangements will soon be perfected. 
company is headed by C. A. Oberle, C. 


ture of knit goods. Arrangement for the mill will be made 
at an early date. 
and J. 8. Steiner. It is represented by B. S. Deutsch, 261 
Broadway, New York. 


The Braun Brothers Corporation, Linden, N. J., has ar- 


The company is headed by D. Ander. B. 


ranged for a change of company name to the Linden Knit- 
ting Mills, Ine., and is said to be planning for expansion 
in operations. 

The P. H. Hanes Knitting Co., Winston-Salem, N. C., 
has re-engaged C. W. Godwin as manager of the company’s 
New York office, 366 Broadway, the change dating from 
January 1. Mr. Godwin occupied the same position until 
several years ago, when he resigned to take charge of the 
New York office of the Oneita Knitting Mills, Utiea, N. Y., 
underwear, a relinquished to return 
to the P. H. Hanes Knitting Co. 


J. P. Quinlan, New York, has been appointed selling 


connection which he 


agent for the National Hosiery Mills, New Orleans. 

A banquet was had at the Arkwright Club, New York, 
January 27, in observance of the completion of the Knit 
Goods Building at 99 Worth Street. Although 


the 13-story strueture was not commenced until the spring 


work on 


of 1924, the building was ready for occupancy on February 
1, and 80 per cent of the 180 offices were rented and most 
of them oceupied. 
outcome of the tenants on the tenth floor of 346 Broadway 
receiving notice in October, 1923, that they must vacate, 
as the owner of the building, the New York Life Insurance 


Erection of the building was the direct 


Co., desired to oceupy it. The enterprise had its inception 
at a meeting of knit goods mill representatives affected by 


the notice, who were called together by Abe Louis, vice- 


COTTON 


Fepruary, 1925. 


president and New York manager of the Atlas Underwear 
Co., who is credited with a large part of the success in mak- 
ing haste for procuring a down-town headquarters for the 
tenants then soon to be left commercially homeless. 

The Attix Hosiery Mills of Knoxville, Tenn., manu- 
facturers of the “E. D. Attix” brand high quality silk boot, 
ladies’ and men’s hose have recently moved into their new 
504-508 Morgan 


home at Street, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Increases in the Use of Artificial Silk. 


Producers of artificial silk look for a large increase in 
domestic output and consumption by American mills this 
year. Last year’s consumption was estimated at close to 
42,000,000 pounds, of which, it was believed, almost 20,- 
000,000 pounds were used in the hosiery, underwear, sweater 
and other divisions of the knitting industry. The larger 
gains in consumption are in underwear, in which there was 
consumed in 1919 only 93,000 pounds and about 200,000 
pounds in 1923. according to approximately accurate sta- 
tistics. 

According to the only statisties available, the total con- 
sumption of artificial silk in the United States in 1912, the 


earliest year for which trustworthy figures are obtainable, 


was around 800,000 pounds, of which 59 per cent was im- 
ported. Of the 1924 consumption of about 42,000,000 
pounds, only 10 per cent was imported, it is stated by a 
person speaking for one of the larger American producers. 
It is believed there will be consumed in 
this year close to 50,000,000 pounds and that not more than 


American mills 


10 per cent will be of foreign manufacture. The hosiery 
mills of the United States are shown in gavernment reports 
to have used 8,668,000 pounds of artificial silk in 1923 
Figures for last year were not accessible at the time this 
was written, in January. The increase in its use for hosiery 
purposes in two years is shown in the following tabulation 
of hosiery output in dozen pairs, taken from industrial 
census statistics: 
1919 
740,804 
10,575,741 


Leading producers of artificial silk are the Tubize Arti- 


1921 
595,988 
13,902,255 


All-artificial silk 


Art. Silk in combination 


ficial Silk Company of America, specializing in 60, 70, 80 
Co., Du Fibre Silk Co., 
American Celulose and Chemical Co., plant at Ameelle, 


and 90 denier; the Viscose Pont 
Md.; Belamose Co., new plant near Hartford, Conn.; In- 
dustrial Fibre Corporation, Lustron Co., and Cupra, Ine. 

Only one of the companies, it will be observed, uses the 
silk” title. The Tubize 
Co. never says rayon, and that is the only term used by the 
Viscose Co. 


that the word “silk” be not used as a part of the descriptive 


term “artificial in the corporate 


It is stated that Japan silk interests prefer 


term for the man-created fiber. 


The American Laundry Machinery Company, Cincin 
nati, Ohio, has issued a catalog recently including descrip- 
tive and illustrative material on their line of textile ma- 
chinery—including the well-known “American” equipment 
of rotary dyeing, bleaching, fulling, scouring and washing 
machines, hydro-extractors, rotary hosiery presses and dye 
kettles. 





